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To help us to visualise the landscape of the Lothians as it was, 
in the slowly changing period from 1600 or earlier until the Agri- 
cultural Revolution, there exists excellent material in eighteenth- 
century estate plans. These show the land, the settlements, and 
the roads, as they were: the land with its common or muir, the 
fields in their apportioned strips; the little clustered fermtoun, 
kirktoun, or larger burgh of barony with its castle, and the thack 
cots round the village green; and, finally, the roads and tracks 
making their way along the ridges or at the edge of dene and howe, 
and across ford or occasional bridge from toun to toun. Many of 
these features were co-ordinated from scattered estate plans on 
such maps as the large-scale editions of Lawrie’s Map of 1763 ; 
but for full detail one must turn to the plans themselves. And even 
in Lawrie’s time the landscape was changing so rapidly that his 
second map (1773) gives evidence of villages gone, of new mansions 
built and their policies laid out, and of roads altered during the 
intervening decade. These great changes were made in accord- 
ance with the revolution in tillage, field drainage, and consequent 
rectangular lay-out, and with the increase in coaching and in 
landed wealth. 

The oldest estate plans are especially interesting for us because, 
before a landowner could undertake the “improvement” of his 
estate, he must needs survey it. Thus a plan of the Earl of Hope- 
toun’s West Lothian estates made in 1754 shows the strip fields and 
the old roads and hamlets, and, inked upon it more heavily, the 
new lay-out begun the following year (Fig. 1). One would be safe 
in saying that had some countryman of the later Middle Ages come 
back when the surveyor was still at his work, he would have noted 
but little external difference from his own time ; but that had we 
ourselves visited the estate a dozen years later, we should have 
found the present lay-out already begun. We should have been 
able to recognise many of the farms and roads we know to-day, 
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or rather their sites—for as yet the buildings had not fully material- 
ised in walls of stone and lime and in roofing of slate and red tiles, 
the roads were still deep in mud, and the young trees were still so 
small that they hardly concealed the nudity of the windswept land. 
The Agricultural Revolution meant such a vast change that it is 
impossible for us to visualise the landscape as it was without close 
comparison of the topography of the present country-side (as shown, 
say, on the Six-Inch maps) with the oldest estate plans. 

The purpose of these notes is to compare a few surviving examples 
of ancient settlements and routes, and of such fragments of land 
utilisation as remain, with others which have disappeared but 
which were manifestly typical of the region. In noting the changes 
involved, it will be worth while considering a few of the more 
important analogies or contrasts with other parts of these islands 
and of north-western Europe. The lessons of economic and social 
development that might be drawn from these examples can be no 
more than touched on here. The geographer’s first task is to 
describe and analyse the scene, and adequate synthesis must follow 
upon extended survey. 


Lanp Usace, OLD AND NEw, IN West LOTHIAN 


The accompanying example (Fig. 1) of strip cultivation, as sur- 
veyed in 1754, comes from a part of the Hopetoun Estates in West 
Lothian crossed by the present Edinburgh-Linlithgow main road. 
The low ridges and drumlins of the plain, lying two hundred to 
three hundred feet above sea-level, run roughly west-to-east, and 
for ease of drainage the strips ran across these, north-to-south. 
The modern lay-out of rectangular fields may possibly have covered 
parts of East and of Mid-Lothian in the preceding quarter century. 
The plan suggests, however, that in West Lothian the strips had 
already been somewhat widened by uniting as many rigs as possible 
in the hands of one farmer. Even so, we note that there was-a 
misfit between land tenure and lay-out. On this West Lothian 
estate, in addition to three patches of common muir and a few kail- 
yards, there were nineteen holdings in all, ranging from four to 
over one hundred imperial acres.* Of these, eight holdings were 
over fifty acres in extent, but seven were below twenty acres ; was 
a difference in status between farmers and small holders already 
noticeable in the Lothians ? 

The fragmentation, which makes a stripy patchwork of the plan 
as it did of the country-side, is worth examining. The ninety- 
two acres of one farm are composed of nineteen portions. The 
largest farm may be excluded, as having already been improved (a 
hundred and six acres made up of three portions, of which one was 
seventy-eight acres). Further exception should be made of three 
farms each with one portion of over twenty acres, suggesting a 


* 1 Scots acre = 1-26 imperial acres, in this region and at that time. 
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similar tendency. When this is done, the average for the remaining 
fifteen farms is forty-one acres, composed of 6-2 portions of five- 
and-a-half acres each. Upon the same estate at the present day 
a typical farm has two hundred and forty acres, or about six times 
the acreage of the average tenancies of 1754 and more than double 
the largest. Even so, peasant tenancy would seem to have been 
diminishing before 1756, although the efficiency of the new and 
larger type of farm was slowed down by an inadequate lay-out. 

The new boundaries of estate and field drawn upon the plan 
show the new compact holdings. In the next half century or so 
the tendency to make these farms still larger had made itself evident. 
To-day, on the contrary, “small holdings” of from five to fifty 
acres are being set up by the Department of Agriculture. To form 
compact farms was thus an important object of the new lay-out, 
additional to the advantages expected to accrue in actual culti- 
vation—field drainage and cross-ploughing, with attendant liming 
and general soil improvement, and rotation of crops. One or two 
patches of muir shown on the old plan must have disappeared 
along with, or soon after, the new arrangement. Such a plan 
corrects the impression of economic development gained from 
certain textbooks—z.e. that the runrig system was prevalent till the 
new lay-out of the land. This plan shows that on this estate, at 
any rate, land tenure was changing before the new lay-out, and 
the pressure of the new economic system of larger, capitalised farms 
made the rearrangement of field and fence more urgent. 

One or two small exceptions to this tendency are recorded on 
the plan: the labourers’ strips of no more than a fraction of an 
acre. These seem a last remnant of the peasant holdings which 
were almost entirely done away with until in 1911 the Small 
Holdings Act made it possible for land again to be set aside for the 
labourers’ own use ; and indeed until the return of ex-service men 
after the War forced recognition of their needs upon unwilling 
local authorities. 

Such was a typical case of enclosure in West Lothian. Further 
problems of tenure, of the possible survival of true runrig tenancies 
by which strips may periodically have changed hands, must await 
a thorough search of mansion-house libraries for their solution. It 
remains only to remind the reader that enclosure developed later 
in more upland parts of Scotland, as it did in north-western Eng- 
land.1. In the south-west of England, however, it had begun 
earlier : in Kent by the fifteenth, and in the rest of the east-central 
plain by the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, although in much 
of the English plain the process was completed only in the nine- 
teenth century. Dion? has shown how, on the light loam or loess 
lands of northern France before the Revolution, a change of tenure 
was needed to give reasonable permanence and individual responsi- 
bility in place of the “ openfield ” system practised till then. The 
change to permanent tenure was made, however, not at first by 
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Fic. 1. Strip cultivation in West Lothian, 1754. 


A representative shading has been adopted for the lands of each tenant, blank (where 


enclosed) being counted as one of these. Two of the smallest strips, each shared by two tenants, 
have in addition been left unshaded. 


(From part of an old plan of the Earl of Hopetoun’s estates in the 


neighbourhood of 
Linlithgow.) 


Note: 1 Scots chain=74:feet (West Lothian). 
1 Scots foot =12-0194 Imperial inches. 


co-ordination, but simply by the confirmation of each individual 
tenant in his possession of the small and scattered plots which, 


© 


under the “ openfield” or “ threefield ” system previously in 
practice, it had been necessary periodically to exchange. 

A century and a half of division of property has still further 
fragmented the peasants’ holdings. The patchwork they form, 
comparable to that of the West Lothian plan, is to be seen 
throughout France northwards and eastwards of Orleans and 
the Loire, as well as far into Central Europe. In France, 
however, while the threefield system was being stabilised in 
peasant hands, direct national routes were being made by 
centralising governments, royal, republican and imperial in 
turn ; but, as we shall see later, the very reverse happened 
at the landowners’ hands in the Lothians, and old direct routes 
were actually diverted. On the whole both in France and in 
England villages remained where they had been ; but in Scot- 
land village property was so primitive that it was possible, as we 
shall also see, to uproot the occupants and rebuild their houses 
on a new site. 

Burgh Lands.—Apart from the modern resuscitation of small 


holdings, almost the only strip cultivation surviving in the Lowland 
landscape is to be found near little burghs such as Lauder or Inver- 
keithing. The “ tofts, lands, or closes” of old Edinburgh vanished 
under the accumulated storeys of the oft-besieged city, only narrow 
walks remaining, deep in shadow and in filth. To a bairn in the 
High Street, “land” means a crowded tenement of many storeys, 
and “close” a narrow alley—a strange metamorphosis of land 
use and word meaning! In the Canongate alone could the 
nobility—the Morays or the Queensberrys—cling to their gardens 
like royalty at Holyrood. 
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Lauder and Inverkeithing help us to visualise the capital as 
it once was. Lauder is a little royal burgh in a quiet dale, and 
at its maximum has never sheltered more than eight hundred 
persons. The narrow strips up the valley side are easily recognised 
in passing. Lauder has clung to the produce of its seventeen hun- 
dred acres of common, or rather the hereditary “ burghers ” have 
done so. Newer residents, whose upstart claims date no further 
back than a lifetime or so, are excluded from a full share in local 
affairs until they can acquire an “‘acre” on the common—a burn- 
ing issue in the burgh. Such difficulties are bound to arise when 
an inflexible system is jarred in changing times.® 

At Inverkeithing similar strips can be seen from the road or 
railway from North Queensferry to Kirkcaldy or Dunfermline. 
They lie on the steep eastward-facing slope above the High Street 
of the town and its extension to north and south (Fig. 3). Inver- 
keithing is and was a larger burgh than Lauder, having a popu- 
lation of over two thousand a hundred years ago; although a 
hundred and twenty-five of its five hundred and thirty houses had 
fallen vacant before the end of the century. The rise in this cen- 
tury, culminating in the ill-planned growth connected with the 
Naval Base, has been followed by partial decay.* 

From this it followed that the customary usage of the lands has 
been broken. Even ownership might be forgotten. As a resident 
put it, the town had seen its ups and downs, and in the downs 
many properties were simply abandoned and their titles lost. 
Moreover the soil is thin, and the whinstone rock not far below. 
The land is still in use for the most part, though often several 
adjacent roods may simply be let out to a farmer together. The 
plan shows a portion of the roods, each burgher having originally 
one rood, no doubt, whether held continuously or by periodic 
exchange or runrig. In the portion of the plan reproduced here, 
it will be seen that even by 1861 many of these roods had been 
joined. For over eighty Scots roods (each measuring rather more 
than an imperial rood), there were no more than fourteen holders. 
Only four of these possessed no more than one rood, the largest 
holder possessing a dozen strips, narrow and wide, which measured 
altogether about eighteen roods. Very much the same conditions 
obtain to-day. Thus traces of the first equalitarian arrangement 
of strips, according to household needs, still mark the hillside. 
But they are misleading, many of the strips being to-day the 
property of a few. 


SETTLEMENT AND Roaps: HAMLET, VILLAGE AND CASTLE 


Although land usage has been mentioned first because of its 
fundamental importance, the change in settlement is also notable. 


_ * Inverkeithing’s population fell to 1650 in 1881 ; it rose after 1900, and was 3350 
in 1921 ; but the Census of 1931 showed a decrease of 5 per cent. 
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The little clusters of houses, chiefly thack cots with unlimed walls, 
remind us of the hamlets typical of Scotland till that date. The 
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Fic. 3. Part of a plan of the Burgh Roods of Inverkeithing (Fife), 1861. 
The strips of narrow width on the plan are the “ Roods,” the two widest each 
measuring about one Scots acre (= 1:26 Imperial acres). The plots are here 
numbered according to their possessors from left to right. Thus (4) has a single 
rood; then come (5) and (6); then a double rood belonging to (4) ; and so on. 
The slope is downwards from west to east. 


modern agricultural settlements of the area are the farmer’s house, 
the farm buildings with the bothy of the unmarried workers, and 
the cottages, generally placed close by, or else along a main road. 
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Post-war housing is developing the latter type, save where little 
side roads are run off at right-angles to the main road and the 
houses are built around a grassy space which is, in effect, a res- 
toration of the earlier village green. And if to-day one does not 
expect to find a cow or goat tethered there, the children have at 
least a place in which to play near their parents’ houses. The 
gardens are the gayer for the addition of roses and herbaceous 
borders to the traditional kailyard. ‘The lay-out, moreover, is a 
better setting for the renewal of a neighbourly life in the country- 
side, and of the community spirit, so hard hit in Scotland by the 
changes just described. 

Two Old Manorial Villages: 1. Swanston, a Survival—Near Edin- 
burgh, one surviving example of such a hamlet is to be found at 
Swanston. Behind Swanston House (once the home of the small 
laird) ran a village green. On either side of this was a row of 
tiny cots, thatched with barley straw (or now with wheaten straw), 
each house no more than a single room subdivided into two portions, 
an outer (the “ but’) and an inner (the “ben’”’). The cottage 
typical of the next period shows a kitchen on one side and a parlour- 
bedroom on the other, with a third room between; but the old 
terms persist, and now, on entering, a left-hand turn takes one 
“but” to the kitchen, while the opposite way leads “‘ben” to the 
parlour. In Swanston the old laird’s house is L-shaped and has 
two storeys with crow-stepped gables. When the laird moved to 
a more commodious mansion some sixty years ago, it became the 
farmhouse ; while to-day the farmer has moved to a more modern 
villa, and the little old mansion takes second place. 

There was no real common—for the people were cottars or 
labourers to the laird, not tenants on their own. Yet the long 
survival of the village green suggested its imitation; and when 
improved housing was built half a century ago, accommodation 
for eight workers’ families was laid out on a new patch of village 
green, “The Square.” By the addition of offices at the back, 
these cottages have been brought up to present-day standards of 
comfort, while the old thatched cottages are let as summer quarters 
for Edinburgh ‘‘ week-enders,” for whom the rough conditions 
correspond to “camping out.” The village school has lately been 
closed, and the children go to town along with their teacher. The 
old schoolroom, now a workers’ club-room, is used also for the 
monthly services of a visiting minister in the afternoon: old 
Swanston is still a community. The garden plots attached to 
the cottages are adequate both for the labourers and for the 
summer residents. 

Swanston, once so typical, is unique in form to-day; and the 
reason for its survival is not primarily economic, but lies firstly in 
its situation, removed from a main road and near the upper limit of 
profitable cultivation (700 feet with a northern exposure), and 
latterly in the beauty of its setting, sheltered by the hills with open 


Ploughing with oxen, 1754. 


(From a table tombstone at Liberton, Midlothian.) 


Thatched cottages still preserved at Swanston: a view 
across the hollow of the stream. 


A copperplate engraving of the town of Haddington, by John Slezer (Theatrum Scotie, 1814). 
Note the rigs in the foreground. 
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(Valentine & Sons Ltd. 
Lauder from Chesterhill. The hayfield and the fields with curved boundaries beyond are 
“acres”’ of the burgesses. In the old type the rigs turned to the left approaching the top, 
so as to avoid having a wide headrig: in the old days, a long team of small horses or oxen 
(see Plate 1) would necessitate an early commencement of the curve partly shown in the 
photograph. 
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views across fair Edinburgh to the Forth and its further shores. 
This place, made famous by Robert Louis Stevenson, was not 
less well-beloved by the resident lairds of his day ; and it is to them 
chiefly, if also to the poet-novelist’s pen, that we owe the deliberate 
latter-day preservation of Swanston, the last untouched manorial 
fermtoun of its kind of which I know in the three Lothians. 
There seems every reason to hope that old Swanston will be re- 
thatched from time to time and remain unharmed. 

II. A Vanished Burgh of Barony, Cranstoun.—On the Water of Tyne, 
near the village of Pathhead, the castellated mansion of Oxenfoord 
Castle stands to-day in the midst of wide policies of green park land 
which stretch for over a mile. From end to end there is not so 
much as a cottage upon them, save that of the gardener, a little 
distance from the house, and those of respectful attendants at the 
lodge gates. The estate plan of 1759 shows Oxenfoord Castle— 
a mansion reconstructed not quite thirty years later by Adam, who 
added to the original castle built a century or two before—with its 
kirk, placed across a defensive dene, on one side, and, a furlong away 
on the other, a straggling village which about 1781 housed nearly 
two hundred people. The village was that of Cranstoun which, 
with castle and kirk, formed a burgh of barony. By 1812, however, 
the village had apparently disappeared, although the titled owner 
of Oxenfoord did not embellish his mansion and enlarge its policies 
until 1842. The whole settlkement once bore some likeness to 
Dirleton, with its castle and village, and is of particular interest. 
I shall conclude this study by indicating the early importance of 
the roads in its neighbourhood, from Romano-British times to their 
reconstruction a century ago. 

The castle itself stands on the steep bank of the Tyne which 
slopes for sixty or seventy feet to a wide green flood plain or “ haugh ” 
in the howe or dene below. A small burn flowing to join the Tyne 
has cut a little dene in the edge of this incised valley, and has 
spread its débris in a fan which thrusts the Tyne against the further 
slope. The Tyne valley is too large to have been cut by the present 
stream, and was, as is believed, carved out by the action of a short- 
lived but powerful river fed from the melting edge of the ice-sheet 
from the Highlands which at one time filled the whole valley of 
the Forth including that of the lower Esk. Low ridges of fluvio- 
glacial sand lie on both sides of this greater valley, forming a crest 
to its banks, which are highest near the river and slope away for a 
distance of a hundred to three hundred yards. Near the castle- 
side a minor drainage channel, prevented from flowing straight 
to the Tyne by this ridge of sand on which the castle was built, 
joins the dene just mentioned. Thus the castle overlooked the steep 
bank of the Tyne to the north-east, a dene to the north-west, and to 
the south-west a subsidiary channel, leaving only the south-east 
open to approach though well commanded. A furlong—or rather 
more than a bow-shot—away, its village or ‘‘ burgh ” stood beside 
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the road, widened to form a village green or little market-place. 
From the records quoted in the Parish History of Cranstoun there 
seems no doubt that Cranstoun village belonged to the lairds of 
Oxenfoord Castle. Later, by division of property, the village of 
Cranstoun became part of the estate of Chesterhall, which sur- 
rounded Oxenfoord Castle on three sides. By 1759 a mansion was 
in existence close to the village (Fig. 46); and it survived till 1842, 
when Oxenfoord was enlarged to its present size, on Anglo-romantic 
lines. 

From the thatched houses of the village, the road led past the 
edge of another and larger dene—Cranstoun dene—west-south- 
west to join what seems to have been a main road from Edinburgh, 
by Dalkeith or the Maiden Bridge at Newbattle Abbey and Edge- 
head (now “‘ Chesterhill ”), to Soutra and the Tweed. The name 
Ford still attaches to its crossing of the Tyne, from which it climbed 
the southern bank to Path-heid, the meeting of the roads running 
along the Tyne with those across it. In the haugh below Crans- 
toun village was the “ miln.” Beside it was a bridge, supplanting 
an earlier ford, beyond which the road, till after 1773, forked in 
two branches, which climbed the bank one to the right, the other 
to the left-hand side. After crossing from the miln, the left-hand 
branch climbed to the levels above and made its way due eastwards 
in what is still recognisable as a green avenue running a hundred 
yards in front of the mansion of Prestonhall. The right-hand or 
southern road forked when the level land was won, one branch 
making for the cross-roads at Pathhead. The other, by way of 
what is now a wide green avenue, joined an old road which heads 
for Soutra, and of which several portions are aligned in unbroken 
straightness. At right-angles to the main village street of Cran- 
stoun a road made for the head of the little dene to north-west of 
Oxenfoord Castle, then headed, past the site of Cranstoun kirk, 
along the crest of the bank sloping to the Tyne, towards Ormiston. 
The kirk, burned down in 1796, was rebuilt in 1824 on its present 
site by the modern road. 

Returning to the features of settlement shown in 1759, we 
have noted the disappearance since that date of a whole burgh of 
barony standing beside a castle remodelled as the mansion of a 
titled landowner ; and also the demolition of a smaller mansion 
and the inclusion of its precincts in those of Oxenfoord. The lay- 
out of fields and hedgerows and the planting of trees as shelter- 
belts by roadsides had already taken place. The disappearance 
in the West Lothian area of a small country house, with its sur- 
rounding fields modernised before 1750, is also to be noted, and 
this in turn may be compared to the change in status of the laird’s 
house at Swanston to that of a farmhouse. Not only were the 
peasant holdings disappearing after 1750, to give place to enlarged 
farms ; many small estates were being absorbed by larger ones. 
It would seem as if, in the eighteenth century, too many a “ bonnet 
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laird was ambitious to buy himself a cocked hat, and this—and 
the purchase of still grander gear for his lady, to replace her “mutch 
wi’ reid ribbons ” and tartan shawl—was ultimately to be his ruin ! 
The heavy price of these exchanges and all they stood for is written 
on, or rather obliterated from, the face of the Scottish country-side. 
The large mansions, sometimes tastefully but too often pretentiously 
enlarged and surrounded by extensive policies, have ousted the 
smaller country houses of the “gentle” folk ; walls built round 
the larger policies have separated the owners from their fellow- 
countrymen about them, and, ultimately, from the country-side 
from which they are so often absentees. 

Roman Roadmakers and their Successors in the Neighbourhood of 
Oxenfoord—From the Roman Camp of Trimontium, by the three 
Eildon Hills, to that at Inveresk upon the Forth, there must have 
run a Roman road, though its course has never been fully mapped, 
nor verified by digging. Mr. O. G. S. Crawford has told me of 
signs, clearly evident from the air, of a road of Roman type crossing 
the Lammermuirs at Soutra. Mr. F. C. Mears has reconstructed 
from old maps, and followed out on the ground for the greater 
part of the distance, a road which took a remarkably straight course 
from Soutra to Inveresk, and of which the only notable missing 
link occurs on either bank of the Tyne.4 From Soutra it can be 
traced heading straight for the camp of Marl Law, now quarried 
out of existence. It reappears just beyond (passing through Mutton- 
hole till after 1763), and continues to near the Pathhead-Ormiston 
road, where all trace of it is lost, whether on old maps or on the 
ground. Its line is found again a quarter of a mile or more north 
of the Tyne. As the estate plans of Prestonhall on the southern 
bank are no longer known to be in existence, we may pass at once 
to the northern bank. 

A little more than half a mile from Oxenfoord Castle on the 
Ormiston road stood in 1759 the farm called on the early plan 
Chesterhall, and later Chesterhall Mains. Now half-way between 
this and the old kirk and castle, the old plan shows distinctly a 
well-marked mound, flat-topped and circular in shape but un- 
named. Is this the camp or “ chester”? from which Chesterhall, 
on the estate of which it was included, took its name? The name 
is an old one.’ Inspection of the site shows that the fluvio-glacial 
sands still stand high here, in spite of sand having been quarried 
from it. This sand-pit, and also the making in the eighteenth 
century of a large subterranean ice-house, have completely de- 
stroyed the earlier shape, whatever it may have been; and so 
far I have not found other record of a camp or of finds therein. 
Yet although the name “chester” is frequently applied in the 
district to round British camps, the situation of this camp upon a 
route line of Roman character would offer an analogy to Marl 
Law, three miles further south, and to British occupation of 
Inveresk itself. It raises an interesting problem of Roman 
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and British connections before, during and after the Roman 
occupation. * 

Were there no trees, and were we able to stand upon the sandy 
ridge marked as the possible site of this old “ chester” (Fig. 4a), 
we should see to the north-west a road which, with only slight 
deviations, heads for the crest of the ridge dividing the valley 
of the Tyne from the raised beach at Inveresk and its Roman 
camp. Even its minor deviations seem explicable by natural 
obstacles such as stream heads, and they take place most character- 
istically on the summits of ridges. Yet the course, if we presume 
it to have been straight, shows gaps ; to fill which we shall require 
to study old maps, and, best of all, estate plans which furnish evi- 
dence such as this suggestion of a camp near Chesterhall. These 
in turn show where the antiquary, developing by the help of geo- 
graphical method an insight into archeology, can dig not merely 
for unrelated finds, but with real foresight. 

The new lay-out, begun before 1759 and carried on continu- 
ously for a century, made old roads deviate to fit the adjustments of 
estate marches, the changes in river courses, and the enlargements 
of estate policies ; it also brought into being frequent examples of 
the right-angled bend embracing the new rectangular fields. As 
a result, when coaching became important, the road lines were not 
more but less convenient than those of the Middle Ages and the 
following period. Hence in the nineteenth century Telford and 
McAdam were called upon to drive new roads across the country. 
Their aim was partly to avoid the steep gradients frequent in the 
past, partly to create afresh “through” routes obliterated a 
generation or two before by the men who revolutionised agriculture, 
but who failed to foresee the coming revolution in industry and its 
need for transport. pm 

Progress in field systems, coupled with retrogression in the route 
system, throws light on the significance of the agricultural revolu- 
tion. It suggests that the landlords, though stimulated both by 
the scientific experiments and the middle-class commercial enter- 
prise of their age, poured these ideas into a feudal or Renaissance 
mould. Each improved his own estate, but in doing so each 
sacrificed an aid to the development of the nascent economy of 
intensive production and exchange, namely, the “ through ” routes 
of Pict, Roman and medieval Scot! And even if one pleads for 
them the backwardness of their time, yet their great-grandsons in 
the railway age diverted the new railroads at and for their pleasure, 
but at public expense and to our combined loss. 

An excellent example in this neighbourhood of an early nine- 
teenth-century route was Telford’s new road of 1822. From 
Dalkeith it makes fairly straight uphill until near the 450-foot 


* The only point which a further search of the available records might reveal is 
whether the name “ Chesterhall ” alludes to the farm (as on the early plan), or to the 
mansion close to Cranstoun village which was demolished by 1842. 
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contour the slope steepens and the road bends to lessen the gradient, 
though forced in consequence to fill the howe of the Cottie Burn 
by a high embankment ; and to bridge the dene of Cranstoun 
Burn before spanning the Tyne valley by the Lothian Viaduct 
(Fig. 4c) which in its architecture recalls Telford’s famous Dean 
Bridge of Edinburgh. That same year The Edinburgh Review noted, 
in passing, that “a company of carriers” had laid down rails on 
which goods carriages, steam propelled, could pass between Edin- 
burgh and Dalkeith. It added that no great success could be 
expected! Yet before a quarter of a century had passed, the new 
railways had linked Britain from end to end and the glory of coach- 
ing had passed. Since the War, however, coaching has arisen 
anew ; and of all the countrymen to whom in my search for land- 
marks I showed my tracings of old estate plans, none was more 
enthusiastic than a young bus-driver. ‘‘ To think,” he said, “ that 
I have to zig-zag round risky corners, or that they have to be 
straightened out at heavy cost, when the Romans and the old-time 
Scots had given us fine through roads!” Had a centurion in 
fireman’s helmet and leather kilt, or a medieval pack-horse man 
in bonnet and trunk hose, come down the track at that moment, 
I believe he would have held out a hand to them across the old plan, 
that revealed to him, in a new light, his country and its past. 


CONCLUSION 


To conclude, the study of the country-side by the help of estate 
plans of the mid-eighteenth century, particularly in the field and at 
the door of one’s own home or school, can do much to build up 
our knowledge of the steps by which this country-side came by its 
present form. As regards economic production, these changes 
were some of them progressive, as, for instance, the unification of 
holdings and the enclosures with their draining, planting and 
rotation ; at other times they were retrogressive, as was the de- 
struction by these same measures of the “through ” routes so badly 
needed only a generation later. The social change can be visualised 
afresh in the break-up of hamlet and village communities in which 
“gentle and simple ” were never far apart. 

These changes in turn—by the very fact that they show, not 
continuous progress but constant trial and error, with advance 
in one respect and side-tracking retrogression or even reaction in 
another—stimulate a fresh, dynamic outlook on the country-side. 
Rural life is in process of change, and the landscape with it, in 
many European countries to-day; it is likewise in process of 
subtle evolution, whether of decay or of revival, in Great Britain. 
Our own planning of the future, social and economic in aim and 
geographical in basis, may change the landscape of the Scottish 
country-side anew. The study of the past may guide us in making 
the fresh adaptations which, as landowners, farmers, labourers 
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and reformers are agreed, are necessary to the social economy of 
the country to-day. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


Measures have recently been taken for the preservation of old topographical maps 
and estate and town plans. Their interest is, as the foregoing article suggests, mani- 
fold : they may illustrate such themes as the historic development of land tenure, of 
place- and field-names, antiquities, and the evolution of the country-side by the making 
of roads, canals and railways, or of the coast-line by erosion and reclamation. The 
owners of such documents are urged, therefore, to make them permanently accessible 
for purposes of research by lodging the plans themselves, or photographs or particulars 
thereof, with the Joint Committee for their preservation, per the Royal Scottish Geo- 
graphical Society. 

1 E. C. K. Gonner, Common Land and Enclosure, London, 1912. 

2 R. Dion, Essai sur la Formation du Paysage francais, Tours, 1934. 

$ Sir Laurence Gomme, The Village Community, 1892. H. D. Fraser, Guide to Lauder. 

4“ Space does not allow of fuller description of the researches followed out by Mr. Mears 
along the line of this ancient road, of which the origin, Roman in the character of its 
alignment, remains to be verified by digging at specific points. This route and its 
problems offers interesting analogies to what appears to be one built by a different 
empire, a lost, pre-Moghul road in Western Bengal. See A. Geddes, Au Pays de Tagore : 
la civilisation rurale du Bengale occidentale, Paris, 1927 (folding map). 

5 Spelt “‘ Chesterhall ” in 1690 (Inguisitionem). The name would appear to have no 
connection with Chesterhill, named from the camp or earthwork on the ‘“‘ Roman” 
Camp Ridge. 


SOME ODDITIES IN SCOTTISH PLACE-NAMES * 
By W. C. Macxenzir, F.S.A.(Scot.) 


Years ago I took up the study of Scottish place-names, mainly 
as a help to the study of our history, but partly as an alternative to 
crossword puzzles. The two have a good dealin common. They 
involve clues, and the clues must be followed up. For mere guess- 
ing is of no use. Of course, for place-names you need to know 
at least a smattering of the languages in which the names have 
their origin. And you need to know something about sound- 
changes. Also, you need some imagination—and sufficient intelli- 
gence to control it! Whether you call the knowledge of place- 
names an exact science or not, it is at any rate a fascinating pursuit. 
You track a word as Fenimore Cooper’s Red Indians of your boy- 
hood days used to follow a trail. And when you have tracked the 
word to its lair, you rejoice at your triumph. 

Scots names are more difficult than names in England. Why? 
Well, in the first place, you have to deal with four different lan- 
guages: Gaelic (particularly Gaelic), English, Norse, and British 
(the last now represented by Welsh). Then you have to take the 
corruptions, perhaps of centuries, into account. The laziness of 
the average man induces him to take a short cut in pronouncing a 
place-name. Thus, he will curtail it; he will substitute letters 
easy to pronounce for those more difficult (certain letters, like “1, 
“n” and “r,” readily interchange), and in other ways so contort 
the original name that the result frequently becomes in time a 


* Broadcast on April 3rd, 1938, and now published by kind permission of the B.B.C. 
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new name bearing no resemblance to its forbear. Further, many 
of the Celtic names came on record from the pens of scribes who 
were not Gaelic-speakers. So they just wrote down the names as 
nearly as possible as they sounded on Gaelic lips. The result in 
numerous cases may be imagined. 

All these things the student of place-names must take into 
account. And other things as well. Why do so many inhabitants 
of Edinburgh call it Embro? Why is Dunbarton called Dum- 
barton, and Dunblane, Dumblane? Why, in each case, has an 
““m”? been changed to an “‘n”? For the true prefix in each of 
these names in the Gaelic din, a fort, and Edinburgh itself appears 
to be simply an English translation of the Gaelic Dunedin, “ the 
fort on the brae.”? Well, the ‘““n” becomes an “‘m” because its 
next-door-neighbour is a “b.”’ If you will try it for yourselves, 
you will see how much easier it is to pronounce “m” than “n” 
when it is followed by a “b.” And as usual, the popular instinct 
is to follow the easy path. One more point: why is Dumbarton 
not Dumbriton ? For that is what it means: “ the Britons’ fort.” 
Here we are up against another snag, to which philologists give 
the learned name of metathesis, or the misplacing of letters. Also 
they will tell you about assimilation, dissimilation, and other tech- 
nical matters with which I have no intention of troubling you by 
explaining the terms. 

So, you see, the study of place-names is not plain sailing. Its 

difficulties are great. But its rewards are many. 

I have assembled a few of a great number of what may be 
fairly called “‘ oddities” in our place-names. First of all, a word 
about names that have the same sound but a different meaning. 
If the names were spoken by a Gaelic speaker, you could tell the 
difference in sound, but on our maps and on the lips of non-Gaelic 
speakers they are precisely the same. For example: everybody 
knows that the prefix A7z/ in so many of our names means a church. 
Names like Kilchrist (“‘ Christ Church ”’), Kilpatrick (“ the Church 
of St. Patrick”), Kilbride (“the Church of St. Bridget ’’), are 
simple enough. But Kildrummie means “ wood on a ridge,” 
Kilravock, “ roe-buck wood,” while Kilbrennan means the “ Kyle 
(or Strait) of St. Brendan.” But one finds the true Gaelic pro- 
nunciation of this word Kyle rather in Ballachulish, than in the 
Kyles of Bute or Kyle of Lochalsh. 

Similarly with the English Kirks, which sometimes replace the 
earlier Celtic Ails. A name like Kirkintilloch has no reference to a 
church. Itis a fort-name, and has the distinction of having on record 
a British predecessor, Caerpentaloch, “ hillockhead fort,” showing 
how some of the earlier British names later took Gaelic forms. 

While on the subject of Kirks, I may say a word about another 
Gaelic name for a church, namely eaglais (of Latin derivation). 
The term shows itself in places like Eccles, Ecclefechan and Eccles- 
machan, The name Falkirk is a translation of the Gaelic a 
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Bhreac, “the speckled church”’—i.e. of mottled stone. And take the 
name Gleneagles: the “eagles” in the name are neither golfers’ 
eagles nor the eagles of the naturalists ; they are not “ birdies” of 
any kind. For “eagles” is just our Gaelic friend eaglais (a church) 
in English dress. An odd contraction of eaglais, and a curious ex- 
ample of a secondary term being applied to a saint, occur in the 
name Lesmahagow, “the church of my love (or my treasure) ” * 
applied to St. Machute, the patron saint of the church. 

“Kent” forms with ‘“ unkent”’ meanings, in fact, crop up 
everywhere. The name Jam in Aberdeenshire: what does that 
mean? I confess being beaten by the name, for its early forms 
have not been, shall I say, preserved? The name Jaw, too, in 
Slamannan—what of it? But here an early form gives the clue: 
it is the Norse gall, ““ barren”: the same word as you will find in 
Shetland under the startling form of Yell. As a companion to 
Yell in Shetland I may cite Hoy in Orkney, meaning “ high 
island,’? a meaning also discoverable by early forms. 

And think of some of the Hebridean names! The name 
Hebrides, by the way, is a “ ghost,” the “r” in the name having 
been put in by error, and the error having been perpetuated to 
the present day. The true form is Hebudes, and its meaning, like 
that of Orcades—the original name of the Orkneys—is a little 
obscure. But I think it is “ the uncultivated lands.” 

What queer names are Rum and Eigg (meanings doubtful), 
and Muck (Gaelic ezlean nam muc, “swine island”). You may 
remember that in Boswell’s time the laird of Muck tried to pass 
himself off as “Monk” instead of Muck. But it was no use: 
the swine pokes his snout through the name, as he does through the 
name Auchtermuchty in Fife, that test for Sassenach throats. 
Iona is also a “ ghost”? name, an erroneous “n” in the name 
having been written for a “u’”’ and perpetuated to this day. But 
Iona is a shapely name notwithstanding. To the Gael, Iona is 
L-Columceille, “St. Columba’s Isle.” Still another “ ghost” is 
St. Kilda, anciently Hirta. There never was a Saint Kilda: the 
name is from Norse kelda, ‘‘ a well or spring.” 

Some names have managed to keep their form from the most 
ancient times. The names Glasgow and Perth, both British names 
(and there are more Glasgows than one), are of great age. Glasgow 
means (as I think) “ green fields,” and Perth, “ brake-land.” The 
names are to-day pronounced pretty much as they were hundreds 
of years ago. It may surprise some readers to know that in the 
Lowlands, as well as in the Highlands, the names of places are 
overwhelmingly Celtic. This suggests that the forbears of those 
who now greet one another with “ Hoo are ye?” said instead Cra 
mar tha thu? But as might be expected, these Gaelic place-names 
sometimes show themselves in odd forms. Allt, “‘ a burn,” appears 
as “old,” and so you find “ Old ” this, that, and the other. Bothar, 

* mo theagair : see the Irish endearing expression ahagur. 
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“a road,” becomes “Butter” ; Coitchinn, “ common grazing,” 
becomes “‘ Cotton” ; Meadhon, “ middle,’ becomes “‘ mutton” ; 
and Tulach, “a hillock,’ becomes “Tough.” A lady’s name, 
Bellahouston, has probably taken the place of Baile Huisdean, 
“ Hugh’s farm,” and a name Seanbhaile, “ old farm,” masquerades 
in the truly horrible form of Shambellie. This element sean, 
“ old,” I may observe, appears in Sanquhar, “ old fort,” as it does 
in the Shanter, ‘‘ old land,” of Tam o’ Shanter. 

The Gaelic prefix Bal, “baile,” is one of the commonest through- 
out Scotland. Originally meaning a farm, it was extended to 
mean a village: as in the case of the English fon and the Scots 
toun. Its British equivalent is Pit, which in many instances it has 
replaced. The Pit prefix is still common in Fifeshire. 

Some of our most famous family names are derived from place- 
names, as, for example, Balfour, “ pasture farm,”’ Cathcart, “ the 
wood on the river Cart,” and Douglas, “ dark stream,” the latter 
being one exception (among others) to the rule for Celtic names, 
namely, that the stress is on the last syllable, or the last but one. 
With English names the reverse is the rule. 

The name Inveruglas means “at the mouth of the dubh glas 
(‘dark stream’), and here may be seen another snag in Gaelic 
place-names: the effect of what is called aspiration, by which in 
this case the “‘d”’ in the name disappears. This term inver (fre- 
quently appearing as znner) denotes either a place at the mouth 
of a river (Inverness), or at a confluence of two streams. The corre- 
sponding term in British is Aber, as in Aberdeen ; sometimes, as 
in the case of Arbroath, contracted to Ar. It is rare in the Western 
Highlands. And its rarity would seem to explain why a name 
like Apurcrossan, ‘‘ at the mouth of the stream Crossan,” in Ross- 
shire, should have become Applecross. This name in turn gave 
rise to a legend about crab-apple trees marking the boundaries of 
an ancient sanctuary which was known to have been there. 

Quite frequently Gaelic names are found in combination with 
their English translations. Instances are: Old water, Bac moss, 
Kiltie wood, Cairn hill, Knock hill, and so forth. Also, sometimes, 
a Gaelic word is mistaken for an English one and confusion 
results. For example, Kinghorn in Fife is really Kin-gorn, “ at the 
end of the sedge.” And of course this mistake got associated with 
the death of King Alexander III, who was accidentally killed there. 
This prefix Ain is very common in our Scottish names, perhaps the 
best known and most obvious case being Kintyre, “ land’s end.” 

Like the old names in the Hebrides, our principal river-names, 
perhaps the oldest names of all, have only one syllable, and some 
of them are difficult to interpret. Of these (and the list is lengthy), 
Esk is from a Celtic word meaning “ water.” It may appear odd, 
and yet on reflection not so odd, that the word whisky, derived 
from Gaelic uisce, also means “water.” It seems anyhow to explain 
a good deal. 
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The Celts showed their vivid imagination in naming certain 
of their place-names. In some instances, due to a fancied resem- 
blance between the two, they named a place after a part of the body. 
Thus a headland is sometimes called a Sron or Strone (the “t” is 
intrusive), “a nose”; a hill ridge is called a Drum (the number 
of Drums is legion), a “back”; Gullane means “a shoulder” a 
tail of land is called a Gask ; and the face itself is represented by 
the well-known railway junction of Aviemore, or Aghaidhmhor, 
“big face”? (presumably the rock-face of Craigellachie). Even the 
shin-bone, lurg, figures in our topography: there is a name in 
Aberdeenshire on record as Lurgyndaspok, which, being translated, 
is “the Bishop’s leg.” It occurs in an account of a land dispute 
in which somebody was obviously trying to pull the Bishop’s lurg. 

The Norse and the English names are less difficult to translate 
than the Celtic names. But even to them corruptions have some- 
times given queer shapes. There are a great many Norse names 
in the Hebrides and the Western and Northern Highlands, while 
of course in the Orkneys and Shetlands there are practically nothing 
else. Occasionally in the Highlands one meets a name like Ding- 
wall, “‘ Parliament field,’’ which is fairly close to the original 
Norse, and sometimes the difference is even smaller. But gener- 
ally the Norse names have been Gaelicised, and the original forms 
are obscured. For example, the Norse fjérdr, “a firth,” is rendered 
as ort and art in names like Moidart, Arisort, etc. And vik, ‘Sa 
small bay,” appears as aig in Arisaig, “‘ Ari’s bay,” Scavaig, “‘ Skate 
bay,” Shieldaig, “herring bay,” and so forth. But Wick in 
Caithness is an uncorrupted form because it is not in a Gaelic 
district, whereas in the Lews and in Skye, wik becomes uig. In- 
cidentally vik is the first element in the word viking, which is usually 
pronounced vi-king ; another instance of wrong association. On 
the east coast, the Norse nes, a headland, remains unchanged, 
whereas in the Gaelic West, it becomes nish. 

There is a Norse word bél-stadr, ‘a dwelling-place,” which takes 
a variety of queer forms such as buster, bost, and even bus : a triumph 
of contraction. Setr, ‘‘ a shieling,” is a frequent element in names : 
in the Lews it is Gaelicised as shader. And what do the island-names 
Papa in the far North, and Pabbay in the West, mean? A fatherly 
sort of name, is it not? And indeed it is etymologically connected 
with the word pope (i.e. father). Wherever you find an island 
named Papa or Pabbay, there you may be sure an anchorite had 
his retreat. For the name comes from Old Norse papi, “ a hermit.” 

English names, too, are not without their oddities. I have 
space to notice only a few of them. Take the names Morebattle, 
Newbattle and Newbottle as examples; these names inevitably 
became popularly associated with legendary battlefields on their 
sites. Yet the “battle” is really doil, “a dwelling.” ‘The inter- 
change of “ battle” and “ bottle” reminds one irresistibly of the 
story of the printer’s error, by which a distinguished battle-scarred 
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warrior was described as bottle-scarred, the subsequent correction being 
to battle-scared. Early forms often show the meaning of many 
otherwise meaningless names. For instance, Closeburn in Dum- 
friesshire is a corruption of Kilosborn, “ the church of St. Osborne,” 
and Cyderhall in Caithness (but this is a Norse name) stands for 
Siwardhaugr, Siward’s haugr, or mound-grave. One of the queerest 
corruptions is Channelkirk, the meaning of which would probably 
never have been known were it not for the early forms of the name 
which show that it means “ children’s kirk,’—the Church of the 
Holy Innocents, in fact. Queer English names, too, are Unthank, 
meaning apparently “ unfruitful, ungrateful soil,’ and Threpland, 
that is, land associated with a threpe or dispute. Many more 
examples than it is possible here to cite of odd names in the toponomy 
of Scotland throng the mind, and the reader may indeed be able 
to furnish others for himself that are unknown to the writer. 


WORK OF THE NEW COMMITTEE ON THE PLACE- 
NAMES OF SCOTLAND 


By Joun Maruieson, F.R.S.E., F.R.S.G.S. 


TueE Council of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society has since 
its foundation taken a deep interest in Scottish place-names, special 
Committees being appointed from time to time to study the topo- 
graphy and ascertain the correct local names. This branch of 
the work of the Society has, owing to the last Great War, been in 
abeyance for some years, with the result that the old Committee 
has lapsed, and the Council has now appointed the following 
gentlemen to carry on the work, viz. :— 

The Right Hon. the Marquis of Ailsa, J.P., D.L., F.R.S.G.S. 

Professor James Ritchie, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 

The Rev. J. B. Johnston. 

Mr. W. C. Mackenzie, F.S.A.(Scot.). 

Dr. A. R. Normand, F.R.S.E. 

Dr. Angus Macdonald. 

Mr. G. Erskine Jackson, O.B.E. C., W.S. 

Mr, H. R. G. Inglis, F.R.S.G.S., F.S.A.(Scot.). 

Mr. C. T. Macgregor, M.A., F.R.S.G.S. 

The Rev. Duncan Macrae. 

Mr. J..W. Butters, B.Se:, F.R.S.E. 

Mr. J. Mowat, F.S.A.(Scot.). 

Mr. James Munnoch, F.R.S.E. 

Mr. John Bartholomew, M.C., M.A., F.R.S.E. 

Professor Alan G. Ogilvie, O.B.E., M.A., B.Sc., F.R.S.E. 

Mr. John Mathieson, F.R.S.E., F.R.S.G.S., Convener. 


It is proposed to make the investigation of Scottish place-names 
by counties, on lines similar to what is being done in England. 
Work on the following counties has already been taken up, Viz. :— 
East and Mid-Lothian, Berwickshire, Clackmannan, Fife and 
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panos meetin’, meeps ee Caithness and Sutherland. West 
othian place-names have already been c : 
Mae a. y ompleted by Dr. Angus 

Place-names “‘are never mere arbitrary sounds devoid of 
meaning. ‘They may always be regarded as records of the past, 
inviting and rewarding a careful historical interpretation.” * The 
study of Celtic place-names on a scientific basis may be said to 
have begun in Ireland with Dr. P. W. Joyce (1867), and in Scotland 
with the work of Dr. Alex. Cameron (1872) on the place-names of 
Arran, followed by Herbert Maxwell (1885) on Studies in the Topo- 
graphy of Galloway (later edition 1930). The work of Dr. Cameron 
was continued by Professor Donald Mackinnon (1887-88) on the 
place-names of Argyll (published in The Scotsman), and now by 
Professor W. J. Watson, who in 1904 published his exhaustive work 
on the place-names of Ross and Cromarty, and later (1926) The 
History of the Celtic Place-names of Scotland. These two volumes are 
by far the most important contribution which has hitherto been 
made to the solution of the riddles of Scottish Celtic names. Men- 
tion must also be made of Dr. Alex. Macbain, that fine Celtic 
scholar, whose collected papers on place-names are published under 
** Place-names,” Highlands and Islands of Scotland. Valuable contri- 
butions have been made by the Rev. J. B. Johnston in his Place- 
names of Scotland (editions 1892, 1903, 1934) ; and also by W. C. 
Mackenzie in Scottish Place-names (1931). Students of Norse names 
will find much information in Dr. Jakob Jakobsen’s The Dialect 
Place-names of Shetland (1897), and in the comprehensive work by 
Dr. George Henderson on The Norse Influence on Celtic Scotland (1910). 

These are only a few culled from a list of over sixty volumes, 
besides numerous articles on parishes and districts mainly published 
in the Proceedings of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine, and The Celtic Review. 

The Committee will welcome assistance from all who are 
interested in the subject. What would help them most of all would 
be (1) the local pronunciation ; (2) to what the name applies ; 
(3) the spelling on old maps, deeds or register records ; (4) the 
usage by County Councils and other officials, together with the 
local tradition or history. Such information often enables the 
trained philologist to arrive at the meaning. Much can be done 
to help by landowners and their agents, who generally possess 
records of their estates for generations back ; the local schoolmaster 
and registrar can also assist, and above all the local Seanchadh 
(historian)—an Edie Ochiltree who can from a well-stored memory 
recall the history and traditions of his native place. 

In Scotland a thorough survey of only one county has been 
published, viz. Ross and Cromarty, by Professor W. J. Watson, 
while in England the place-names of fifteen counties have been 
examined and work published, in addition to which Professor 


* Isaac Taylor, Words and Places, 1873. 
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Ekwall has brought out his Dictionary of English Place-names, 
English Place-names in -ing, and English River-names. It is, I think, a 
reflection on Scottish national pride and enterprise that we have 
failed to keep up with our neighbour ; furthermore, it is imperative 
—if the work is to be done—that no time should be lost, for in many 
parts of the Highlands the depopulation is going on so rapidly that 
some of the straths and glens are already a waste wilderness given 
up to deer and sheep. 

Names collected will be submitted to the Ordnance Survey 
and the Admiralty, and to other geographers and map-makers for 
their use. The main object of the undertaking is to place on 
record an accurate list of our place-names and their history which 
would assist the study of local history and correct our national 
maps and charts. 

It is recognised that the Scottish place-names present peculiar 
difficulties, for we have Pictish names in Central Scotland, Norse 
on the north and west coasts, British (now Welsh), and English in 
the south, Irish (Gaelic) on the west, and Danish on the east. 
The difficulties are well illustrated by Mr. Mackenzie’s very inter- 
esting and suggestive paper preceding this. 

Communications should be sent to the Secretary, Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society, Synod Hall, Castle Terrace, Edinburgh. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF GERMAN IMPERIAL 
COLONISATION ? 


By W. O. HENDERSON 


Grermany’s demand for the return of the colonies which she held 
before the War is an important factor in Anglo-German relations. 
It is to this country that Germany addresses herself, although many 
of her former possessions are held as mandates, not by Britain, but 
by Dominions of the British Empire—South Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand—and by other countries such as France, Belgium 
and Japan.* The arguments which Germany advances in support 
of her demands deserve careful examination. 

Some of these arguments are of an economic nature : Herr Hitler, 
in his Reichstag speech of February 2oth, 1938, declared that ‘‘ the 
claim for German colonial possessions will . . . be voiced from year 
to year with increasing vigour . . .—possessions which Germany 
did not take away from other countries and which to-day are almost 
of no value to these Powers, but appear indispensable to our 
people. . . . We do not want credits, but a foundation to live which 
enables us to secure national existence by our own diligence.” 

It is frequently asserted that overseas possessions of the type 
held by Germany before the War are of value to the parent country 
by providing opportunities for the settlement of “ surplus ” popu- 

* See Table I. 
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lation, for the purchase of important raw materials and foodstuffs, 
and for the sale of manufactured articles. It is proposed to examine 
these arguments in the light of Germany’s experience before IQI4. 
First it will be necessary to ascertain the financial cost of the colonies 
to Germany, and secondly an attempt will be made to discover 
the extent of the economic advantages secured by the Fatherland 
from its overseas possessions. 

The cost of acquiring and maintaining overseas possessions was 
considerable. By the end of the fiscal year 1906, Germany had 
spent about £32,000,000 more on her colonies than had been 
collected there in revenue. To this must be added a million 
pounds paid to Spain for the Caroline, Pelew and Marianne Islands 
(except Guam), and large sums spent in putting down native risings. 
Between 1908 and 1913, colonial deficits amounted to £15,000,000. 
Further, over £11,000,000 had been raised in colonial loans which 
were generally guaranteed by the home government. These totals 
do not include numerous items—such as shipping subsidies and 
naval expenditure—at least part of which might reasonably be 
regarded as money spent in encouraging colonial trade and in de- 
fending overseas possessions. In the pre-war period, colonial budget 
deficits and subsidies had cost Germany over £50,000,000, and the 
total cost to the German taxpayer of the colonies between 1884 
and 1914 could hardly have been less than £100,000,000. 

By 1914, not one of the principal colonies balanced its budget. 
South-West Africa, for example, received £3,396,000 in Imperial 
contributions in the last five years before the occupation of the 
territory by South African troops; and this was at a time when 
the mining industry was prosperous. In the same _ period, 
£3,463,000 was spent by the Imperial Government on the armed 
forces of the colony. Only Samoa and Togoland received no 
subsidies. It had been argued that this inability to balance colonial 
budgets was not surprising, and that some losses must inevitably 
be incurred in the early stages of opening up “new”? regions. 
But the financial position of the colonies continued to be unsatis- 
factory after Germany lost them. Between 1920 and 1934, South- 
West Africa received £2,360,000 in loans from the Government 
of the Union of South Africa, and over £1,000,000 of capital 
expenditure had been undertaken on the South-West African 
railways. It is stated that since the War the British Government 
has given, lent or guaranteed £9,500,000 in Tanganyika alone.? 

The colonies never absorbed a large number of German settlers. 
In 1903 there were only 5125 Germans (including 1567 officials 
and soldiers) in the colonies. Ten years later (January Ist, 1913) 
there were 19,696 Germans in the African and Pacific colonies ; 
over three thousand of them were soldiers or policemen. Kiaochau, 
according to a census of 1910, had a German population of 3806, 
including 2275 members of the military and naval forces. The 
total German population of the colonies was therefore about 23,500. 
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Half of them (12,292) were in South-West Africa ; in East Africa 
there were 4107 Germans ; in the Cameroons 1643 ; and in the 
Pacific islands 1645. The number of Germans living in the former 
colonies in 1934 was 16,774, of whom about 12,000 are in South- 
West Africa. The reduction in the number of German residents 
in the former colonies has been due partly to the expulsion of 
Germans by the mandatory Powers, under Article 122 of the 
Treaty of Versailles; from South-West Africa, however, only 
the military and a few persons considered to be undesirable were 
repatriated. Moreover, new German immigrants have been ad- 
mitted ; consequently there are to-day rather more Germans in 
South-West Africa than there were before the War. 

An examination of the structure of the white population in the 
three largest African colonies before the War shows how small 
was the number of farmers and planters who might, with their 
families, be regarded as permanent settlers, as compared with the 
officials, soldiers, policemen and merchants for whom the colonies 
were only a temporary home.’ 


TABLE I 
German Colonies. Area (sq. miles.) Present Administration. 
Africa. 
East Africa s . | 384,000 | 1. Tanganyika Territory: British 
mandate. 


2. Ruanda and Urundi districts : 
Belgian mandate. 

3. Kionga district (mouth of River 
Rovuma) : Portuguese mandate. 

South-West Africa . | 322,000 | 1. Union of South Africa mandate. 

2. Caprivizipfel (the ‘corridor’ to 
the Zambezi) administered under 
Bechuanaland Protectorate. 

Cameroons (Kamerun)| 305,000 | 1. New Cameroons (“ corridors”? to 
Rivers Congo and Ubangi ceded by 
France to Germany in 1911) re- 
turned to France : no mandate. 

2. Remainder held as mandates by 
France (166,000 sq. miles) and 
Britain (34,200 sq. miles). 


33 


Togoland : : 34,000 | Divided between Britain and France 
(mandates). 
Pacific Ocean and China. 
Caroline, Marianne 1,000 | Japanese mandate. 
and Marshall Islands. 
New Guinea and Bis- 93,000 | Commonwealth of Australia mandate. 
marck Archipelago. Nauru Island is a British Empire 


mandate: governed by Britain, 
Australia and New Zealand: ad- 
ministration changes every five years. 


Samoa (Opolu and 1,000 | New Zealand mandate. 
Sawaii). 
Kiaochau : ° 200 | Conquered from Germany by Japan : 


ceded to China : subsequently again 
seized by Japan. 
a 
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TABLE II 


DIsTRIBUTION OF THE WHITE POPULATION IN GERMANY’s COLONIES IN AFRICA 
AND THE Paciric (EXCLUDING KIAocHAU), I9II 


A] Ne ne De oy oe q 
2 | d.| $8 | $22 | ad, | Fe | a2) 3a] 28 | dg 
8 | es] #6 | 388 | 222 | 82 | G81] 98) Fe | $3 
= |G") ge | Bea | Ses | ee | 28/83 | 32 | gs 
NAA i fe eae oe ee oe eee a ed 
South-West 881 | 2072 70 1035 | 2572 |1390| 895 | 5047 | 13,962 | 11,140 
Africa. 
East Africa | 401] 195] 428 git 293 | 683} 538/1378| 4,227] 3,113 
Cameroons | 244] 119] 117 436 84 |. EID] 122] 222) 2,455 | 1,911 
Togoland 87| — 66 64 29 5| 50] 62 363 327 
Pacific 
colonies 121| — 266 288 98 | 208] 140] 539] 1,660] 1,056 
Totals 1734 | 2386] 947 | 2134 | 3076 |2397|1745| 7248 | 21,667 | 16,947 


The Germans living in the colonies before the War were only 
a tiny fraction of those who emigrated from Germany. The total 
number of emigrants between 1887 and 1906 was 1,085,124, and 
most of them (1,007,574) went to the United States of America. 
Between 1925 and 1934 the total emigration from Germany 
amounted to 38,343 persons, and a mere two-and-a-half per cent. 
of this number went to Africa. The German emigrant prefers to 
go to an industrial country with a high standard of living rather 
than to tropical or semi-tropical colonies. It may be observed 
that, of the 22,000 volunteers who served in the campaign against 
the Herero at the beginning of this century, only five per cent. 
accepted the offer of the German Government of financial assist- 
ance to establish themselves permanently in South-West Africa 
as farmers. Geographical and economic conditions would appear 
to make it impossible for the former German colonies to support 
large white populations. They are commercial and plantation 
regions rather than colonies of settlement.* 

The main reasons why Germany’s possessions overseas proved 
to be unattractive to emigrants were the unhealthiness of the 
tropical colonies, the infertility of large regions of those colonies 
in which settlement was possible, the considerable amount of 
capital required to establish a plantation or farm, the difficulties 
of transport and the uncertainty concerning the land and native 
policies of the German Government. The position with regard 
to health and fertility was summed up by the German colonial 
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governor, who declared that “the fertile colonies are unhealthy, 
the healthy colonies are infertile.’ In South-West Africa, for 
example, the Namib and Kalahari deserts are useless for settle- 
ment. Over forty thousand square miles of this colony are vir- 
tually uninhabitable. The account of the campaign against the 
Herero, which is reproduced by Gustav Frenssen in Peter Moors 
Fahrt nach Siidwest: Ein Feldzugsbericht, gives a terrible picture of 
the hardships of travelling and fighting in South-West Africa. 
The unhealthiness of tropical colonies naturally deterred settlement. 
Malaria, blackwater fever and dysentery were the curse of the West 
African colonies. The official report on Togoland for 1gro-11, 
for example, stated that the condition of the health of Europeans in 
Lome, the capital, had been extremely unfavourable (dusserst 
ungiinstig) in that year, on account of exceptionally heavy rains. 
But strenuous efforts were made to improve the health of white 
people, natives and stock. Dr. Robert Koch made important 
researches on the problem of sleeping sickness in East Africa. 

The high cost of settling in the colonies was made clear in a 
reply of the emigration department of the German Colonial Society 
to the enquiry of a prospective settler. ‘“‘ The German colonies 
are not suited to the reception of settlers with no means or even 
with little. A large amount of capital and knowledge of tropical 
agriculture are both requisite. In South-West Africa, which is 
chiefly suited for cattle breeding, at least £1000 or £1350 has 
hitherto been regarded as necessary. The laying down of cocoa 
plantations in Samoa requires a capital of at least £2500. Only 
in the German East African territories of West Usambara and 
Langenburg, and in the Marianne Islands, is settlement possible 
with about £500, to which must be added the costs of transport 
and equipment. A warning must be given against emigration to 
any of the German colonies for the purpose of settlement without 
the requisite financial resources.” 5 

Lack of adequate transport facilities checks settlement. Progress 
in this respect was somewhat slow in the German colonies. Private 
capital was seldom available and the Reichstag was reluctant to 
make the necessary grants. In 1906, for example, it rejected the 
proposal that it should subsidise a railway-line in South-West 
Africa. At the end of 1906 there were only 1175 miles of railways 
in all the colonies, including the line in the Chinese province of 
Shantung. In the African colonies only 844 miles of railway had 
been built. Lack of communication made it difficult to deal with 
native risings. The economic value of railway construction in 
Africa was clearly demonstrated when the English built the line 
from Mombasa to Nairobi and Kisumu on Victoria Nyanza. 
This benefited not only British East Africa (Kenya) and Uganda, 
but also the northern portion of German East Africa. The total 
value of the trade of the German ports on Lake Victoria Nyanza 
rose from £22,069 in 1903—when the Uganda Railway was com- 
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pleted—to £494,381 in 1910. Considerable progress in the build- 
ing of railways in the German colonies was made after 1906. 
Dr. Dernburg, who was in charge of German colonial affairs 
between 1906 and 1910, succeeded in more than doubling the 
railway mileage during his period of office. The 780-mile Central 
Railway from Dar-es-Salaam to Kigoma on Lake Tanganyika 
was finished in 1914. At the outbreak of the War, about 2800 
miles of railways had been built in the German colonies, and the 
Shantung lines amounted to 300 miles. 

The native policy of the German Government affected the 
terms upon which planters and farmers could secure land and 
labour. In the early days of the colonies little attention was, on 
the whole, paid to the welfare of the natives. Huge land conces- 
sions were made to companies at the natives’ expense. The 
exaction of forced labour was not uncommon. These and other 
grievances led to risings. In South-West Africa the rebellion of 
the Herero and other tribes was mercilessly suppressed. There, 
declared Professor Bonn, ‘“‘ we solved the native problem by smash- 
ing tribal life and by creating a scarcity of labour.” During the 
“new era” of German colonisation inaugurated by Dr. Dernburg, 
a different native policy was pursued in some colonies, and an 
attempt was made to preserve native ownership of land and to 
foster native production of tropical raw materials and foodstuffs. 
This led to serious controversies between the colonists and Govern- 
ment officials in certain colonies. | Albrecht von Rechberg, 
Governor of East Africa from 1906 to 1912, was bitterly criticised 
on account of the new policy which was leading to an increase 
in the area of land under native cultivation. In the Cameroons, 
on the other hand, little attempt was made to turn over a new leaf 
with regard to native policy. The Douala tribe was so incensed 
at the loss of lands at the mouth of the River Wurri in 1913 that, 
a year later, it joined the British when they invaded the colony at 
the outbreak of the War. So long as uncertainty prevailed con- 
cerning the future of the Government’s land and native policies, 
the colonies were hardly likely to prove attractive to settlers. 

Since the colonies were unsuitable for large-scale white im- 
migration, it was natural that Germans should hope to recover 
the money sunk in them by trade. Germany did not endeavour 
to monopolise colonial trade. East Africa lay within the Congo 
Basin, as defined by international agreement in 1885, and here 
the principle of the “open door” was pursued in conformity 
with the Congo Act. In other colonies, too, Germany did 
not, on the whole, pursue an exclusive policy. She did, how- 
ever, encourage shipping to the colonies by subsidies.’ Colonial 
tariffs were drawn up mainly to raise revenue, though an element 
of protection was not entirely absent. Tsingtau was a free port, 
and in 1906 a form of customs union was established between the 
German (leased) territory of Kiaochau and the Chinese province 
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of Shantung. Efforts were made to foster colonial production by 
an intensive study of the problems of tropical agriculture. The 
Amani Institute in East Africa, for example, has been described 
as ‘“‘a tropical scientific institute superior to anything in the 
British colonies or protectorates, and comparable with Pusa in 
India or the Dutch establishment at Buitenzorg in Java.” § 

The trade of the colonies did not make as much progress as had 
been expected. Some of the factors that hindered commercial 
development were the lack of capital in the early days of colonisa- 
tion, the serious native risings—such as the Majimaji rebellion in 
East Africa, 1905-6, and the Herero and Hottentot risings in South- 
West Africa, 1904-7—and the reluctance of the Reichstag to vote 
money for railway building. In the twenty years between 1894 
and 1913, the value of Germany’s trade with her overseas posses- 
sions, including Kiaochau, totalled £48,000,000, or an average 
annual sum of £2,400,000. At the time of the “ colonial scandals ” 
of 1906, Bebel observed that “if Germany should lose all her trade 
with Denmark (£15,000,000 in 1905),it would mean much morethan 
if all her colonial trade (£3,200,000) went to the devil.” ® Colonial 
commerce was increasing in the decade before the War: whereas 
in 1904, Germany’s colonial trade amounted to only three-and- 
three-quarter million pounds, by 1913 it had risen to thirteen 
million pounds. But even this was only a half per cent. of the 
country’s total commerce. 

Trade between an industrial country and newly opened-up 
tropical possessions overseas normally takes the form of an ex- 
change of manufactured articles for foodstuffs and raw materials. 
In 1913 the German colonies (excluding Kiaochau) imported 
merchandise—including gold and silver—to the value of £7,853,000, 
and 37-8 per cent. of this came from the Fatherland. Only four- 
fifths of one per cent. of Germany’s total exports went to her colonies. 
Before the War, Germany supplied East Africa with a little over 
half (51-3 per cent. in 1912), and South-West Africa with well over 
three-quarters (81 per cent. in 1913), of the goods they imported. 
After the loss of the colonies, Germany’s share in the imports of these 
territories declined. In 1935, for example, Tanganyika obtained 
only one-tenth (10-7 per cent.) of her imports from Germany. 

Colonial enthusiasts asserted that Germany’s overseas possessions 
would supply her with considerable quantities of tropical foodstuffs 
and raw materials which could not be produced at home. These 
sanguine hopes were not fulfilled. In 1913 the German colonies 
(excluding Kiaochau) exported merchandise—including gold and 
silver—to the value of £8,100,000. Only a third of these exports 
went to the Fatherland, and they amounted to only a half per 
cent. of Germany’s total imports. 

_The chief products of the former German colonies may be 
briefly summarised. The Cameroons and Togoland produced 
rubber, ivory, cotton, palm-oil and kernels, copra, timber, bananas 
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and cocoa. One of East Africa’s principal exports was sisal hemp, 
of which 16,000 tons were produced in 1912. Considerable pro- 
gress in the production of sisal hemp was made after the War. 
Production rose from 46,462 tons in 1929, to 84,000 tons in 1935. 
It is a non-native crop and the quality and length of the fibre are 
excellent. Cotton, coffee, copra, ground nuts, ivory, hides and 
skins were also exported from this colony. South-West Africa’s 
economic wealth lay in its mineral resources (diamonds, copper, 
lead and vanadium), in agricultural products (cattle, wool and 
hides), and in guano. The value of the diamonds produced in 
Ig was £1,250,000. In 1927 diamonds to the value of £1,620,000 
were produced. A decline in production followed between 1928 and 
1933. Germany’s possessions in the Pacific produced phosphates, 
cocoa, copra, palm-oil and kernels. The valuable phosphate 
deposits of Nauru were exploited after 1906 by an English com- 
pany: 138,725 tons were exported in 1913. Twenty-one years 
later, 418,950 tons of phosphates were produced in Nauru. It 
may be observed that Germany’s former colonies lack completely 
or produce only small quantities of the six raw materials which 
Dr. Goebbels has stated are essential for the industries of a powerful 
State—namely, coal, iron, oil, cotton, rubber and copper. Both 
before and after the War, Germany secured only a very small pro- 
portion of her tropical foodstuffs and raw materials from her 
colonies.1° 

Germany’s efforts to increase the amount of cotton produced in 
her overseas possessions may serve as an example of the difficulty 
of securing adequate quantities of raw materials from her colonies. 
Germany had a large and important cotton industry, and the 
value of her imports of raw cotton rose from £11,500,000 in 1897 
to £25,000,000 in 1907. Most of this cotton came from the United 
States of America, India and Egypt. In the hope of reducing the 
country’s dependence upon foreign sources of supply, the German 
Colonial Economic Committee sent out a mission to Togoland in 
1900. There were no crown lands in this colony, so attempts were 
made to encourage natives to grow cotton. A cotton experimental 
station (and agricultural training school for natives) was estab- 
lished by the Committee at Nuatja in 1904, and this was taken over 
by the Government in 1908. ‘The cotton exports of this colony 
were over half a million pounds (weight) in 1911. On the eve of 
the War, however, a German expert admitted that there was little 
hope of any substantial increase in ‘Togoland’s production of 
cottcn. In East Africa the Colonial Economic Committee began 
to encourage cotton culture in 1902. Here it was cotton grown by 
white planters that was fostered by small subsidies by the Com- 
mittee at Panganja on the Rufiji River in 1907. By 1912, nearly 
forty thousand acres were under cotton, and about four million 
pounds (weight) were exported. In other colonies, cotton pro- 
duction was of little importance. In the Cameroons the natives 
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of the Lake Chad region grew cotton for their own use but not for 
export; Kiaochau exported a small amount from Shantung 
Province.! 4 

The comparatively slow economic progress of the colonies helps 
to explain the reluctance of German financiers to invest money in 
them. Moreover, German capitalists had hardly the same 
experience as their British rivals in financing and managing colonial 
ventures. Considerable Government encouragement —such as 
guaranteeing interest, granting various privileges and providing 
subsidies—was necessary to induce bankers and others to advance 
money for colonial undertakings.!2 Even so, the capital forth- 
coming was inadequate, and English financiers played an im- 
portant part in opening up some of the colonies, particularly 
South-West Africa. 18 

It has been shown that Germany spent at least a hundred 
million pounds in obtaining and running her colonial empire. To 
a small section of the population the colonies were doubtless a 
source of profit; the merchants and planters who exploited the 
natural and human resources of overseas possessions ; the shipping 
companies which secured subsidies ; the civil and military officials 
who obtained posts—all had every reason to support colonial enter- 
prise. But the German people as a whole gained little economic 
advantage in return for the money spent. The overseas possessions 
contained a mere 23,500 Germans before the War; German 
settlers went to the Americas rather than to the colonies ; German 
capital was attracted more quickly to the gold-mines of South 
Africa than to the diamond fields of South-West Africa ; the trade 
of the parent country with the colonies amounted to only a half 
per cent. of Germany’s total trade; and not one of the principal 
colonies was financially self-supporting. 

It has been argued that it is unfair to rely upon pre-war statistics 
of colonial settlement, trade and finance, since by 1914 Germany 
had held her overseas possessions for thirty years only, and had 
not had time to develop them adequately. This is a point that 
should certainly be remembered. On the other hand, the regions 
in question have now been in European hands for half a century 
and there still seems little prospect of large-scale white settlement 
or of startling commercial progress. Germans argue that this is 
due to neglect on the part of the mandatory Powers. There is 
perhaps some substance in this argument: the Report of the East 
African Commission of 1925, for example, admitted that in Tan- 
ganyika “‘in such matters as education, medical work and scientific 
research, the pre-war standard has not yet been reached ” (p. 127). 
The same report stated that in 1925 the Amani Institute was “ for 
all practical purposes lying derelict” (p. 85). But other factors 
must also be taken into consideration. Lack of progress has been 
due partly to difficulties of reconstruction after the War—particu- 
larly in Tanganyika—and partly to geographical, economic and 
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social conditions in the territories. It would appear that factors 
such as unhealthy climate (as in the West Afrian colonies), lack of 
water (as in many parts of South-West Africa), difficulties of com- 
munication, and the existence of native land and labour problems 
will long prevent the fulfilment of the hopes of the colonial enthusi- 
asts who think that “if Germany were in possession of colonies of 
her own, her balance of trade and her currency would be im- 
mensely improved.” 14 As the writer of a pamphlet on Raw Materials 
and Colonies observes, “the dissatisfied Powers tend, consciously 
or unconsciously, to over-estimate the economic advantages of 
colonial changes ; . . . the cure for their difficulties is world-wide 
rather than colonial in scope.” 15 The proportion of the raw 
materials and of foodstuffs exported from the former overseas pos- 
sessions which Germany consumes—compared with her total 
consumption—could be raised by increasing production from 
these regions or by decreasing imports from the colonial terri- 
tories of other Powers. Both developments would be possible. 
The first would be expensive and the results might well prove 
disappointing ; the second would be in keeping with Germany’s 
present policy of Autarkie—the attempt to secure national self- 
sufficiency at all costs. 

It is frequently asserted that Germany would benefit by the 
recovery of overseas possessions, because she would then be able to 
pay for colonial raw materials and foodstuffs with her own cur- 
rency instead of having to do so in foreign money which she now 
has such difficulty in acquiring.1® In the first place, it may be 
observed that the shortage of foreign currency is partly due to the 
fact that Germany at present prefers to devote a considerable part 
of her resources to the purchase of materials needed by her vast 
armament industry rather than to the acquisition of colonial 
products. Secondly, the ability to pay for raw materials in a 
German colony with German money depends upon the willingness 
of the exporter to accept that currency. The money is of use to 
him only if it enables him to purchase goods that he requires. If 
he were forced to accept German currency he might be entirely 
dependent upon Germany for the goods he needed. The currency 
argument virtually assumes that the trade of German colonies 
would be a complete German monopoly. This would raise the 
cost of living in the colonies and that, in turn, would increase the 
price of colonial raw materials and foodstuffs—which is just what 
Germany desires to avoid. Moreover, in the Congo Basin (as 
defined by the treaty of 1885), and in regions held under League 
of Nations’ mandate, there are legal difficulties in the way of 
establishing a complete monopoly of colonial trade. 

There is another economic problem that deserves mention. 
Whatever justice there may be in German claims for the return 
of her colonies, she has obviously no right to obtain, without making 
compensation, the capital invested by foreign Governments and 
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private persons in these territories since 1918. More than 
£25,000,000 has been invested in Tanganyika alone. If Germany 
were to purchase all foreign investments, the cost would be very 
great ; if she did not, she would fail to secure that monopoly of 
colonial trade that she obviously desires. 

From a purely economic point of view, one might expect the 
mandatory Powers to be anxious to get rid of the territories as 
quickly as possible ; and Germany might be expected to refuse 
them at any price. But other factors—such as considerations of 
defence, and, above all, of prestige—are of great importance. If 
the German demand for the return of her colonies is to be regarded 
in its true light, it must be recognised that arguments based solely 
upon economic considerations are exaggerated, and that other 
motives are of greater significance. 
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360,000 engaged in industrial pursuits. See Moritz Bonn, Nationale Kolonialpolitik 
(1910), PP. 4-5. 

* Some modern German writers on the colonial question recognise this and do not 
exaggerate the value of the former overseas possessions as areas of settlement. Johannsen 
and Kraft, for example, write that “ the use of colonies for European settlement .. . 
plays a subordinate part only, in so far as Germany is concerned. The suggestion 
that large numbers of Germans should take up their permanent residence in the German- 
owned overseas territories, either as farmers or in other capacities, is rejected for social 
as well as racial reasons . . .” (p. 49). 

* Quoted by W. H. Dawson, The Evolution of Modern Germany (1911), p. 395. 

° Dr. Dernburg was placed temporarily in charge of colonial affairs in September 


1906. Between May 1907 and June 1910 he was at the head of th i 
Imperial Colonial Office. e Ty Lele SOE ieee 


* The following companies received subsidies :—North Germa: 
eastern Asia, Australia and New Guinea), 
and South Africa), Jaluit Company (for s 


i n Lloyd (for lines to 
German East Africa Line (for lines to East 


hips on the Sydney-Jaluit-Hamburg route), 
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Woermann Line (for ships between Cape Town and South-West Africa), and Hamburg- 
America Line (for ships on the Shanghai-Kiaochau route). 

8 Report of the East Africa Commission, April 1925, p. 86. 

® Quoted by M. E. Townsend, op. cit., p. 238. 

?° For colonial economic development, see the annual reports of the Imperial Colonial 
Office ; articles in the Deutsches Kolonial-Lexikon on separate colonies, tropical products 
and companies engaged in colonial activities ; and the following : Hermann Paasche, 
Deutsch-Ostafrika : wirtschaftliche Studien (1906) ; Paul Samassa, Die Besiedlung Deutsch- 
Ostafrikas (1909) ; P. Rohrbach, Deutsche Kolonialwirtschaft, vol. i, Siidwest Afrikas (1907) ; 

Hoppe, Wirtschaftsstruktur und Wirtschaftsentwicklung Deutsch-Siidwestafrika (1936) ; a 
report of the Chamber of Commerce for the Southern Cameroons entitled Der Handel in 
Stidkamerun in den Fahren 1908 bis 1911 ; A. F. Calvert, German East Africa (1917) ; William 
Churchill, “Germany’s Lost Pacific Empire,’ Geogr. Rev., x (1920), pp. 84-90. The 
economic position of the former German colonies in 1936 is discussed by Ludwig Schoen, 
Das koloniale Deutschland, a collection of articles which appeared in the Berlin Bérsen- 
Reitung, 1937. 

4 For German colonial cotton production, see Die Baumwollfrage, Verdffentlichungen 
des Reichskolonialamts, No. 1 (1911) ; Der Baumwollbau in den deutschen Schutzgebieten : 
Seine Entwicklung seit dem Jahre rgr0, Veréffentlichungen des Reichskolonialamts, No. 6 (1914) 3 
M. Schanz, Cotton Growing in German Colonies (Manchester, 1910). 

12 See Herbert Feis, Europe, the World’s Banker, 1870-1914, pp. 181-183 (1930). 

18 M. E. Townsend, op. cit., pp. 170-171 ; and articles in the Kolonial-Lexikon, vol. i, 
pp. 376-381. ; 

14 Johannsen and Kraft, op. cit., p. 38. 

15 Information Department Papers, No. 18, Royal Institute of International Affairs 

1936). 
: of ‘Fionel Birch observes that “‘ not all countries with colonies (or mandated terri- 
tories) have the same currency as their colonies (or mandated territories). Great 
Britain is a case in point. The sterling currency does not prevail in Palestine or Kenya, 
and various other Crown colonies or mandates. Even where, as in some Dominions, 
it does prevail (e.g. in Australia and New Zealand), there have been of recent years, and 
still are, heavy ‘ agios’ with London—sometimes as much as 50 per cent. This is 
equivalent to a depreciation of the local currency.” — The Demand for Colonies, 1936, p. 21. 


THE RESTITUTION OF THE GERMAN COLONIES : 
A REPLY FOR GREAT BRITAIN 


By E. J. ARNETT, sometime Senior Resident of British Cameroons 


Take Kamerun: a typical example of German energy and 
British neglect—Mr. J. F. Stewart, F.R.S.G.S., in the 
January Magazine. 


Tue calm and judicial discussion of the question of handing back 
her former colonies to Germany is a matter in which we can all 
take pride, but when a writer betrays zest in belittling the work 
of his fellow-countrymen, it is time to examine closely the truth of 
his assertions. The modern “ Little Englander” is supplied with 
unlimited fault-finding ammunition by the stream of amusing and 
well-written but quite inaccurate books by authors who have been 
tempted by rapid air and motor transport to spend a few weeks 
or months in Africa. ‘of as als 

In support of his sweeping attacks on British administration in 
the African mandated territories, Mr. Stewart quotes Lords of the 
Equator, by Patrick Balfour. But Mr. Balfour himself disclaims 
any intention of writing authoritatively. He describes his book 
as “‘ simply the account of a journey.” 


L 
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Mr. Stewart’s first example of British neglect is what he wrongly 
describes as “the beautifully situated capital of Victoria.’ For 
Victoria never was the capital of German Kamerun or of British 
Cameroons.* A minor point, perhaps, but typical of accusations 
published to the world without the smallest effort to verify them 
by study of authoritative documents. 

Mr. Stewart continues on the subject of Victoria: “ Here the 
Germans established an experimental nursery for the territory 
with a permanent staff of scientific experts. It cost Germany 
£3000 a year in native labour alone, and played a most important 
part in the agricultural development of West Africa. To-day it 
is returning slowly to bush. The British officials have £200 a year 
on which to maintain it. British Kamerun is decaying and slowly 
reverting from a prosperous country to a jungle.” 

Never was so much misinformation conveyed in so short a 
paragraph. British Cameroons is not decaying or reverting to 
jungle. On the contrary, the primeval forest has year after year 
been felled over wide areas to provide for the extension of plan- 
tations of oil palms, cocoa trees and bananas. Throughout the 
war years these plantations were kept in being by a handful of 
overworked British officials and the produce harvested and shipped 
to Europe. Since then large installations of up-to-date machinery 
for oil extraction and many miles of narrow-gauge railway have 
been added. There is also a new fleet of six fast motor vessels 
taking fresh bananas direct from Tiko to Rotterdam and London. 
Here are a few statistics from the Blue Books. The cultivated area 
of the plantations in the Victoria division rose from 45,064 acres 
in 1929 to 60,293 acres in 1936. ‘The exports of fresh bananas rose 
from 1353 tons in 1930 to 49,605 tons in 1936. The total trade of 
British Cameroons, measured at the ports, rose from £496,183 in 
1926 to £688,126 in 1936. 

The late well-known German ex-officer, Major L. R. H ; 
used often to tell his English friends of his amazement and delight 
when he returned to Cameroons in 1922. For some years before 
the War he had been assistant manager of the largest plantation 
company. From 1925 to 1930 he was Manager of that company, 
and Chairman of the Planters’ Union. In 1922 he was told in 
Germany that his beloved Cameroons had been swallowed up in 
elephant grass and forest. Actually he found his old plantation 
railway still running from Bota, and he took the morning train 
to Soppo, fourteen miles up the mountain slopes, through well-kept 
plantations. Buea was a still greater surprise. Buea has been 
the capital ever since Governor Yesko von Puttkamer built his 
beautiful palace there, with its terraced gardens, and lined all the 
roads with hedges of pink and red china roses. Major H found 


* 1] make no apology in a geographical journal for insisting on writing “‘ Cameroons ” 
and not “ Kamerun.” ‘The Portuguese were the first Europeans in the Bight of Biafra. 
But British sailors came next, and “‘ Cameroons ” is their version of the Rio dos Cameroes. 
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the rose hedges as trim as ever, and within an hour of reaching the 
furnished bungalow placed at his disposal by the District Officer, 
native officials had called offering vegetables from the Prison 
Garden, and milk and butter fron the Government dairy farm. 
Major H not only spoke in praise of these British achievements, 
but published them in a well-written article in the Kélnische Zeitung. 

But to return to our British critic and Victoria. After six years’ 
residence within an hour’s drive of the Victoria gardens, and a 
working acquaintance with the original German plans, maps and 
records, I decline to believe that the Germans ever spent upon it 
£3000 a year in native labour alone. That sum represents a daily 
labour force of seven to eight hundred men, and the utmost exten- 
sion of the garden boundaries covers only two to three hundred 
acres. I suggest that the £3000 a year included the salaries of the 
scientific staff and the upkeep of their laboratory. 

If our critics alter their charge and condemn the British Govern- 
ment for converting scientific nursery gardens and experimental 
plantations into an ornamental park, there is a complete answer 
to the charge. It is not true that the Victoria nursery played any 
part in the extensive agricultural development of West Africa apart 
from Cameroons. The British and the French West-African 
colonies had their own experimental stations on a scale quite as 
useful if less ambitious. The Victoria gardens were created in 
the interests of the large German plantation companies whose 
estates are grouped round the southern slopes of the Cameroons 
mountains and in the valleys of the Mungo and Meme rivers. 
The gardens had already served their turn before the war came. 

The cocoa industry began in German Cameroons and in British 
Gold Coast at about the same time. The two Governments put 
their money on very different horses in the race, and in less than 
ten years’ time the race was decisively won by the British. While 
the British backed the native farmer, the German Government 
backed large plantation companies, and expropriated the natives 
from all the best land. They not only gave the companies scientific 
advice based on experimental nurseries and studies in plant disease, 
they also contracted with the companies to keep them regularly 
supplied with forced labour from the most virile tribes. There is 
no stronger indictment of German colonial administration than 
the official letters of their own District Officers bitterly protesting 
against orders which compelled them to send the young men of 
the best tribes to strew their bones on the slopes of the Cameroons 
mountains for the financial benefit of the plantation companies. 

When the Germans bought back their plantations in 1924-5, 
they needed no model gardens to show them certain obvious 
mistakes of their early planting. Nature had done it for them. 
Their own hard work and common sense has steadily extended 
and improved their estates, and the largest company paid a divi- 
dend of six per cent. last year. But from the point of view of 
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government and the welfare of the colony, the planting “front” 
had moved to another sphere, from the Victoria to Kumba and 
Mamfe Divisions, to the patient teaching to native farmers of 
the arts of the co-operative cocoa industry, and to the opening-up 
of the hinterland by motor roads and bridges. 

It is the fashion now to give the Germans credit for road-making 
in Africa which they did little to deserve. In 1914 in the British 
part of Cameroons there was one road of fifteen miles’ length along 
which a wheeled vehicle could be driven. In all the remainder 
of the Protectorate there was one road for wheeled traffic of three 
hundred miles, from Kribi to Yaunde. If comparisons are to be 
made, this German record is to be compared with the present 
French achievement of two thousand five hundred miles, and the 
smaller British Cameroons total of five hundred miles of motor 
roads. 

The decision of the mandatory Government not to restore the 
Victoria gardens to their former condition under German admini- 
stration is entirely consistent with the latest recommendations of 
the Agricultural Adviser of the Colonial Office concerning the 
establishment in the Gold Coast of a special experimental station 
for work on cocoa at a cost of £30,000. The point is made that 
the station is to be mainly concerned with the problems which face 
the native farmer, and that it must adopt methods suited to the 
needs and experience of the African people. 

To leave Cameroons and turn to more general points, Mr. 
Stewart makes a case for showing that the German colonies were 
not prepared for war and that British and French were the aggressors 
in Africa. But he stretches the argument further than the evidence 
will allow in asserting that thousands of lives and millions of money 
might have been saved by extending the Congo Act of 1886 to 
keep European hostilities out of Africa. The skilful and deter- 
mined leadership of armed tribesmen by German agents, like 
Wassmuss in Persia and Arabia or Bartels in the interior of Morocco 
and Rio de Oro, makes it certain that the German colonies in 
Africa would not long have respected a neutral zone in Africa. 

Mr. Stewart does not defend the brutality of the Germans to 
the native races of South-West Africa and particularly to the 
Herrero, but he excuses them by comparison with the brutality 
of the British settlers when Newfoundland and Nova Scotia were 
colonised. Surely it is an insult to German intelligence to suggest 
that in 1900 they were ignorant of British, French, Belgian and 
Portuguese colonial history, and that they had progressed in Kultur 
no further than our ancestors of 1630? 


Notr.—The Editor of The Scottish Geographical Magazine has kindly 
shown me the above communication. I have re-read my own article 
and I am unable to see any reason for Mr. Arnett’s attack on my in- 
offensive self. So far from being a Little Englander, I am a survival 
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of a school of which he may have read, but which must be almost extinct 
—the Old Tory—whose love for country and Empire was held with an 
intensity and pride that subsequent generations cannot comprehend. 

I thought I was making it plain that I held no brief for either side, 
and, except in regard to a native plebiscite, did not even express my 
own opinion. In this connection I may be permitted to say that I am 
not one of “ those amusing people who pay a flying visit and then write 
books about it.” On the contrary, my experience of the native covers 
a large part of Africa and a period of forty-eight years. During a con- 
siderable portion of this time (neither as Government official nor as 
missionary), circumstances were such that I was enabled to get closer 
to the mind of the native than is usually permitted to the white man. 
And I have not written a book about it ! 

In regard to the present position in the West and East African ex- 
German colonies, I was clearly quoting Mr. Patrick Balfour, whose 
experience is more recent than mine and whose evidence I see no reason 
to doubt. I have often been impressed by the complacency of Colonial 
officialdom with its own handiwork, and the experiences of a competent 
observer such as Mr. Balfour are often more illuminating than official 
accounts. 

As a pioneer of, alas, very long standing, nothing was farther from 
my mind than to disparage my pioneer fellow-countrymen, and I see 
nothing in my article to justify such an accusation. I may say now, 
however, that, as my experience of the Coast probably goes much farther 
back than Mr. Arnett’s to a time when both Germans and British worked 
side by side, the comparison was not in our favour. 

In the light of very recent history, I can think of nothing more dis- 
tasteful than even to seem to be endeavouring to make out a case for 
Germany. I never had any thought of doing so, and in the article I 
was asked to write I put, as I thought, the matter briefly, clearly and 
impartially, and, in spite of Mr. Arnett, I still think I have done so ; 
except for the slip as to Victoria, I have nothing to alter. 

J. F. Stewart. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
POLAR REGIONS 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF PoLAR ExPLORATION.—We have 
received the preliminary intimation that an International Exhibition of 
Polar Exploration is to be held in Bergen from May to September 1940, 
under the royal patronage of H.M. King Haakon VII. The aim of 
the Exhibition is to present a general survey in connection with the 
exploration and the natural conditions in Arctic and Antarctic regions, 
of the life of the people living there, and of the natural resources of the 
Polar regions. 

The Exhibition will include: the Arctic Ocean, Greenland, Jan 
Mayen Island, Spitsbergen, Franz Josef Land, Novaya Zemlya, the 
islands north of Asia and America, the Asiatic and American mainlands 
bordering on the Arctic Ocean; and the Antarctic Continent with 
the surrounding seas and islands. A National Exhibition depicting 
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means of communication, fisheries, domestic arts and crafts, and in- 
dustrial arts will be held contemporaneously. 


Tue SovreT Potar STation.—On May 26th, 1937, four aeroplanes, 
flying from Moscow via Novaya Zemlya and Rudolph Island (Franz 
Josef Land), brought thirty-five men and ten tons of stores, equipment 
and instruments to a large ice floe in the vicinity of the North Pole. 
The suitability of the floes in that area had been regarded as likely since 
the view that Amundsen had of the North Pole from the airship Norge 
in 1926; but it was determined finally by a reconnaissance flight from 
Rudolph Island a few days before the main air fleet set out. At the 
North Pole, or to be exact in latitude 89° 26’ N., living-tents, obser- 
vatories and storehouses were constructed, and after twelve days the 
supporting party, with Professor Otto Schmidt, the organiser of the 
whole venture, and two Moscow newspaper correspondents, flew back 
to Moscow ; the four observers, I. Papanin, E. Krenkel, P. Shirshov, 
and E. Fedorov, were left to their drifting fate. Their only hopes of 
succour lay in a radio transmitter and one small portable boat. The 
story of the flight to the north, the foundation of the station, and the 
adventures of its early days has been graphically told by the correspond- 
ent of Pravda in a recently published book.* 

The progress of the drift was recorded day by day in radio messages 
to Moscow, and the ultimate rescue by ice-breakers and aeroplanes in 
latitude 70° 48’ N., longitude 19° 48’ W., on February roth, 1938, 
is familiar to all newspaper readers. It is remarkable and significant 
of the new technique in polar work that the most daring, precarious 
and isolated expedition that the Arctic has ever known should not only 
have been in daily touch with the world, but that it should have been 
relatively safe and easy to rescue, even though its retreat was made 
compulsory fully a month before it was expected. 

The object of this venture was not mere sensational achievement. It 
was part of the well-planned and ably executed scheme of the Soviet 
Union to explore, understand and develop its vast Arctic territories. 
The North Pole, being on the high seas, belongs to no state, and the 
whole course of the drift was outside that sector of the Arctic Ocean in 
which the Soviet Union claims jurisdiction over lands. That, however, 
is of no moment. The inner polar regions had defied exploration until 
in 1893 Nansen began his drift in the Fram, moving with the drifting 
ice. Since then the only visitors to northern polar latitudes have been 
fast flyers. Such flights, whatever they may be as triumphs of mechanical 
skill and feats of daring, add little or nothing to our knowledge of polar 
regions. ‘There was no expectation on the part of the Soviet explorers 
of finding new land: that was not their aim. The belief was that 
only by a series of meteorological observations in high polar latitudes 
over a long period would it be possible to reach some understanding of 
the climatic conditions affecting the parts of northern Europe and Asia 
which the Soviet is trying to colonise. 

The inner polar regions have so far been represented by a gap in our 
knowledge of atmospheric circulation, to which in all probability they 
are one of the key areas. The physics of the ocean water in the Arctic 
basin also need to be understood in relation to ocean currents and the 


* On the Top of the World. By L. Brontman. Gollancz, 1938. 
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distribution of life in the sea. Furthermore, magnetic observations in 
high latitudes were much needed. These and other problems amply 
justified the Soviet venture, which was made possible by the develop- 
ment of air travel and wireless transmission ; one might add that the 
enthusiasm of Soviet workers in polar exploration made the task rela- 
tively easy. 

It is too early yet to write of the full results ; but notice may be 
taken of some preliminary indications of the outcome of the station’s 
work. These are communicated by the Soviet Union Year Book Press 
Service. The drift was relatively slow at first and with minor deviations 
was mainly along the meridian of Greenwich until the beginning of 
November. The distances, in straight lines, were 84, 48, 72, 88, 99, 
87 and 121 nautical miles in each of the first seven months. Thereafter the 
speed considerably increased when the floe was caught in the East Green- 
land current. Its direction also then changed, and it moved parallel 
with the coast of Greenland forty to a hundred miles from the land. 
From the Pole to latitude 85° N. (May to October), the average speed 
was 2°7 nautical miles a day, from latitude 85° N. to 80° N. (October to 
January), it was 4-6 miles a day. By this time the floe was off the 
North-East Foreland of Greenland : in January it moved at 11°5 miles a 
day and in February at 12-3 miles a day. 

There were some unexpected aspects of this drift. The course due 
south to latitude 85° N. seems to negative the conception previously 
held of a rotatory movement of the waters in the Arctic Ocean, with 
overflows at the outlets to Atlantic and Pacific. The course suggests 
that Nansen’s original idea of a transverse current is nearer the truth, 
although the drift of the Fram did not contradict the idea of a circulatory 
movement but rather lent colour to it. The lack of pressure and rafting 
of the floes in the middle of the ocean, which Peary and Amundsen had 
suggested, was confirmed. The previous belief that the circulation of 
the Arctic Ocean is due partly to the overflow of waters (intake by great 
rivers presumably vastly exceeding loss by evaporation), and partly to 
outflowing northerly winds, does not appear to be wholly true. A slow 
southerly movement of the pack-ice is attributed by Shirshov and 
Fedorov to the prevalence of northerly winds. ‘‘ These winds, pre- 
dominating over a vast stretch, create a general flow of the ice toward 
the Greenland Sea.’’ (Obviously they write only of that side of the Pole 
which they have investigated.) A southerly wind may retard or reverse 
this motion, which varies from a mile to two miles a day during calms. 
The Soviet observers attribute nothing of this movement to overflow 
from the Arctic basin. Further, they find that the movement of the ice 
causes the movement of the surface water, and they do not admit a 
surface current independent of the action of the ice. ‘The moving 
ice draws after it the upper layers of the water.” Inflow of water from 
adjoining regions replaces this water: thus reverse currents were often 
found, by current-meters, at depths varying from 180 to 240 feet, or 115 
to 400 feet, the thicker layer being caused by stronger drifts. A surface 
current rapidly sets in with the ice drift, but the reverse lower current 
may be delayed for 12 to 36 hours, and may continue after the surface 
current has ceased. 

Nansen discovered north of Spitsbergen that the warm, saline water 
of the North Atlantic Drift, as it is cooled by being driven north, sinks on 
account of its higher salinity and flows below the less saline polar waters 
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on the surface, thus causing an intermediate “ warm” layer. Nansen 
found that this layer lay at 500 to 600 feet, and had a thickness of 1000 
to 2000 feet. In 1935, Soviet expeditions found the same layer north- 
west of Northern Land and north of Herald Island. Now the layer has 
been found also at the Pole. The layer with a positive temperature was 
found to be 1600 to 1800 feet thick, and lying at a depth of about 800 
feet. Deeper layers of the ocean were found to have salinities and 
temperatures common to all great oceanic depths. At 2400 fathoms 
the temperature was —0-63° C. The rise of temperature in the lowest 
layers is attributed to warmth from the interior of the earth. 

Many deep sea soundings were taken. From the Pole to latitude 
86° 40’, the depths were from 4300 to 4400 metres (2351 to 2409 
fathoms). In latitude 83° 56’ N., longitude 0° 47’ E., the depth was 
only 2380 metres (1303 fathoms). Then it increased to more than 4160 
metres (2275 fathoms) in latitude 81° 53’ N., longitude 6° W. No 
bottom was reached. This was within about fifty miles of the coast of 
Greenland and so was most unexpected. Further south, on a line join- 
ing Greenland to Spitsbergen, the depths are given generally as 1300 
to 1400 metres (711 to 766 fathoms), and “ quite probably the depths in 
the central parts of the Nansen threshold reach 2000 metres (1092 
fathoms).”’ It is not clear how this deduction is made. These figures 
refer to the submarine ridge joining Spitsbergen and Greenland which 
may mark the course of the Caledonian foldings of western Spitsbergen 
and North-eastern Greenland ; unless, of course, we accept the more 
tempting but less credible explanation that the Caledonian folds of 
East Greenland have, with Greenland, drifted away from Europe. If 
faith be thus pinned to Wegener, another explanation of the Spitsbergen- 
Greenland ridge must be found. 

Little information (except the daily bulletins of pressure and tem- 
perature) concerning the meteorological work has been published. 
Weather in high latitudes proved to be calm, though “‘ we did not find 
the steady anticyclonic regime supposed to exist in that region.”’ This 
proviso possibly covers the occasional invasion by cyclonic storms. 

Finally some observations on life in polar waters may be noted. 
Nansen believed that life in high latitudes would be scanty, owing to 
the ice-covering and lack of light for development of the plankton on 
which all polar life is based. Stefansson many years ago combated 
this idea, but had to admit the presence of desert areas in polar seas. 
The Soviet observers claim that plankton is abundant under the ice, 
and that their spectro-colorimeter showed a high development of 
chlorophyll. They do not, however, mention much large animal life, 
except a few sea-gulls and a polar bear with two cubs. No seals are 
noted. RANT Res 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


EUROPE 


The Scotland of Our Sons. By ALEXANDER MacteHosE. London : 
Alex. Maclehose and Co., 1937. Price 55. 


This excellent book should be read and pondered by all Scotsmen who have 
the welfare of their country at heart but are disinclined to embark on the political 
controversies associated with the formation of a new national party. The authors 
(Sir John Orr contributes two chapters on “ Scotland as it is’ and “ Scotland 
as it might be”’) do not waste time on idle recriminations abot past failures or 
useless boastings about past glories, but advocate practical measures whereby a 
national revival, not only economic but also spiritual, may be brought about. 
They are concerned with Scotland of the future, where every man will have a 
decent home, along with the food and physical fitness necessary to a true existence. 
Expedients are suggested to counteract the baneful migration to urban areas, and 
to secure the repopulation of the Highlands without the evils of industrialisation. 

DFeRe 


Hail! Caledonia. By Mrs. Cott MacponaLp. Edinburgh and 
London : Oliver and Boyd Ltd., 1937. Price 7s. 6d. 


Mrs. Macdonald begins her book with Tiree, the island which lies off the coast 
of Mull, but is, perhaps, less often visited than Coll, which is its near neighbour. 
Tiree has an area of thirty-four square miles and a maximum elevation of 400 feet. 
There are the remains of forty Scandinavian forts, besides a ruined castle ; the 
population is about 2000, who rear cattle and export poultry and eggs, besides 
which the island is said to be famous for its production of oak trees and U.F. 
clergy ! 

North Uist again is said to be a fisherman’s paradise, but, as Mrs. Macdonald 
remarks, what constitutes the charm of these outer islands is difficult to describe. 
She devotes a special chapter to Shuna and Luing, “ Islands where People lived 
and loved,” and her book is full of Gaelic traditions and stories which well repay 
perusal. On the whole it is a sad story of the people having been driven from 
their homes and sent across the sea to make room for strangers whose chief 
interests lay in shooting and deer-stalking. 

The book is illustrated with some very fine photographs by Mr. Robert Adam. 

je Me 


Round About Greenock. By T. G. SNoppy. Arbroath: T. Buncle 
and Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 5s. 


It is fortunate that we have writers like Mr. Snoddy who can take the dry 
facts recorded in forgotten or inaccessible books and present them to us in a 
readable manner. We are reminded of the brave days of sailing ships, before 
the Clyde was deepened as far as Glasgow and when the harbours of Greenock 
were crowded with ships engaged in the coasting and foreign trades. The old- 
time trades of the town are recalled, the leading local families, and the celebrated 
men who were natives of Greenock—the Watts, the Cairds, John Galt and others. 
The many beauty spots in the hills above are charmingly touched on. In a 
smaller way Port Glasgow and Gourock are also dealt with, as is west Renfrewshire 
generally, with many interesting anecdotes connected with Inverkip, Wemyss 
Bay, Largs, Kilmalcolm, Clochoderick and the countryside. This attractive record 
of other days is enhanced by twenty-four illustrations from photographs, the 
majority by the author, Wo, &. 
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200,000 feet on Foula. By MicHaeL Powett. London: Faber 
and Faber Ltd., 1938. Price 12s. 6d. 


The dramatic aspect of the evacuation of St. Kilda in 1930 took hold on the 
imagination of Mr. Powell, who is a film promoter. He brooded on it and 
produced, years later, “‘ The Edge of the World.” His book is the story, not. (as 
advertised) of the film itself, but of the difficulties and delights of making 1t— 
from the initial setback when the location had to be changed from St. Kilda to 
the more northerly island of Foula, up to the moment when the film unit were 
repatriated forcibly, after much had been made, by the Press, of their temporary 
isolation on the island by gales. Foula is now much better provided with the 
amenitites ; and the claim is made that its eventual depopulation, foreshadowed 
in the film, has also been rendered less imminent by the capital expended and 
advertisement afforded by Mr. Powell’s attentions. ; 

The author has a racy, intimate and uneven style. He does not spare his 
friends, who are ragged mercilessly for our amusement, and much of his book 
is very good fun. The rest is atmosphere, in both an actual and a metaphorical 
sense. Although topography and characterisation—thanks to Mr. Powell’s 
habit of referring to his cast alternately by their first names, second names and 
nicknames—are somewhat confused, to anyone who saw the picture the “ back- 
stage ” of some of its more poignant shots must prove absorbing. It is illustrated 
by stills from the film. 


Afoot in Wild Places. By SETON Gorpon. London: Cassell 
and Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 125. 6d. 


To the lovers of those remote places which they visit so as to come near to 
Nature rather than for the sake of sport, the places unsullied by man and where 
birds abound, this book will be a delight. In summer or winter, in sun or shower, 
in calm or storm, there is a deep-rooted attraction in Nature, and Mr. Seton 
Gordon knows it. The romance of the western Highlands, the old legends and 
the stories of the place-names are woven into his chapters. Even when places are 
mentioned which the reader may think he knows well, he finds something dipped 
from ancient lore or early maps which is new to him. The interest ranges widely 
from the north of Scotland and the Sudries to Ireland and the shores of Brittany. 
Each chapter is complete in itself, yet the common factor is wild nature. There 
are also many references to the stern struggle of crofters and fishermen in wresting 
a living under the conditions of life in ‘‘ Wild Places,” and in the Foreword there 
is special reference to the exceptionally hard and stormy winter of 1936-37. 

The illustrations are representative of the high standard which we have 
learned to expect in this author’s books. Not only are many of the 
scenes magnificent in themselves, but the viewpoints from which they have been 
photographed have been chosen conspicuously well. Wir i es 


The Scenery of England and Wales. By A. E. TRuEMAN. London: 
Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1938. Price 7s. 6d. 


Professor ‘Trueman has attempted a big task and has met with a great measure 
of success. He has not written for the geologist and has avoided technicalities. 
He has not confined his attention solely to the explanation of physical scenic 
features : man’s work also comes into his picture and adds greatly to the interest 
of his book. Many readers will wish that their own favourite corner of the 
country were more amply treated, for the book is condensed and the survey 
hurried in places, but little of importance is overlooked and the whole gives a 
comprehensive survey of the scenery of England and Wales which should be of 
value not only to students but to everyone who seeks more than a mere emotional 
appreciation of scenic features. We hope that Professor Trueman will now turn 
his attention to a companion volume on Scotland. The drawings and diagrams 
add to the interest of the book, Roo We ReaB; 
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The Silent Traveller : A Chinese Artist in Lakeland. By Cutanc Yre. London : 
Country Life Ltd. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. Price 7s. 6d. 


This is a very engaging little book : little, because it consists of only sixty-six 
pages, engaging, because written by a Chinaman who is both an artist and a poet. 
As an artist he depicts landscape in a style that is familiar to him but different 
from that to which Englishmen are accustomed. He is, as is almost every Chinese 
painter, an impressionist ; and nearly all his reproductions of Nature will recall to 
a limited extent the works of Turner and Corot. To quote his own words : ‘ Our 
Chinese artist tries to paint the Nature in his mind and not the Nature in Nature ; 
so his pictures do not search for exact resemblance.” Again he remarks; “ I 
was trained in the Chinese tradition to carry the shape of the mountain in my 
mind’s eye.” And in a somewhat similar strain, ‘‘ I know some people prefer 
the stark, clear-cut outline of the mountains in sunshine ; but for me I like the 
mysterious, mist-clad shape. It is a reflection of the perpetual antithesis we find 
in the world—science and philosophy, material and spiritual.” 

The author’s poetical feelings become manifest in his love of Nature, and his 
admiration of Wordsworth, “the sweet songster of Lakeland.’’ His poems are 
probably better expressed in his own language than in the English translations 
attached to each picture. The best indication of the breadth of his sentiments 
may be gauged from the following quotation: ‘“‘ It is my opinion that a walk 
in the rain gives one the opportunity of appreciating Nature. . . . Such scenery 
cannot be caught by the camera, and to paint itis hard. It is a beauty which does 
not immediately spring ready-made to the imagination. One only feels it when 
one has the immediate experience.” 

Such a work as this, small as it is and embracing simply a foreign nation’s 
attitude towards art and poetry, does more to promote a peaceful international 
understanding than many a treatise on customs and characteristics. 

A. E. M. 


An Englishman Looks at Wales. By R. W. THompson. London : 
J. W. Arrowsmith Ltd., 1937. Price 5s. 


When a journalist visits a foreign country the result is too frequently a book 
either of condemnation or of fulsome praise. An Englishman Looks at Wales belongs 
to the latter category. Everything the author sees, all that he experiences, is 
perfect. Even those ugliest of all villages—the Welsh mining villages—are 
described as if they enhance the natural scenery. A visitor to Wales would therefore 
be well advised not to read this book until after his return ; otherwise the dis- 
appointment he might feel would blind him to what is really beautiful. Whereas 
if he reads it after his return, he will probably envy the author’s good fortune in 
being able to look at Wales through such rosy spectacles. Syl Cre te 


Mountain Days in the Highlands and Alps. By J. H. WALKER. 
London : Edward Arnold and Co., 1937. Price 16s. 


As a boy the author was intensely interested in Stevenson’s Kidnapped and 
drew much enjoyment from tracing on a map the wanderings of Allan Breck 
Stewart and David Balfour. When he grew up he was fortunate in being able to 
visit the actual ground and to make an extensive study of the records of the 
murder and trial, which, together with a description of his own traverses of the 
mountains of Appin, form the first and to Scottish readers the most interesting 
part of this book. He next crossed to Switzerland, where he did high-level 
walking in the Oberland and Pennine Alps. Lastly he deals with the valleys, 
passes and peaks of the Otzstal and Stubaital. He is a keen geologist, and from 
time to time makes digressions into social and international questions. Where 
the reader has no personal knowledge of the terrain the interest rather flags, 


and the book as a whole seems somewhat highly priced at sixteen ra ESE 7 
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Wandering Among the High Alps. By Sir ALFRED Wixts. Italian Alps. By Douctas 
FRresHrieELD. Oxford: Basil Blackwell’s Mountaineering Library, 1937. 
Price 5s. each. 

A comparison of these two volumes shows the rapid strides made in moun- 
taineering between 1850 and 1870. Sir Alfred Wills’ attitude was tinged with the 
ideas of the Middle Ages: the expeditions described were mainly the crossing 
of well-known passes which now hardly rank as mountaineering at all. His 
anxieties and preparations for a night on the Mer-de-Glace contrast curiously 
with the modern attitude to a night out at 20,000 feet. His style is somewhat 
stilted but he had a keen eye for mountain beauty and an intense interest in and 
knowledge of mountain botany. The book closes with a description of the first 
ascent of the Wetterhorn. ; , 

The next ten years saw a rapid advance in the art of mountaineering. To 
Freshfield mountains exhibited no terrors. To him they were objects to love, 
there to be climbed. He climbed extensively in various parts of the world, but 
the southern slopes of the Bernina group and the adjacent peaks had a special 
attraction. He revelled in the chestnut forests of the valleys in contrast to the 
more austere Swiss valleys, and one lays the book down with a determination to 
go some day and see the mountains he describes. One thing is not now possible, 
and that is to make with him the first ascent of these peaks. The book also deals 
with the Dolomites further to the east. 


As in the first two volumes of the series the illustrations are excellent. 
A. H 


Borderlands of Language in Europe and their Relation to the Historic Frontier of Christendom. 
By VAucuan CornisH. London : Sifton Praed and Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 6s. 


In this small volume Dr. Cornish argues forcibly and clearly in support of 
the thesis that linguistic borderlands in Europe originated in the struggle between 
Christianity and heathendom, that, in fact, a former Christian frontier frequently 
coincides with a sharp division of nationalities. In support of his theory, Dr. 
Cornish traces the borderlands of the German, Yugoslav, Roumanian and 
Russian languages ; and, save for a few minor errors which do not in any way 
affect the main argument, contrives to build up a massive body of supporting 
evidence. A. M. 


Paris. By Henry Broov. Paris: Gallimard, 1937. Price 42 francs. 


The author finished this book only last summer and it is already in its twelfth 
edition. To the many on this side of the Channel who know Paris well it must 
be a delight, but the less fortunate can enjoy sections of it if they omit the various 
chapters dealing with the detailed description of the districts of the city. The 
reason for its popularity is easy to find, for M. Bidou has the art of making his 
readers forget their actual surroundings and even the passage of time, while they 
read these vital descriptions, full of the everyday and commonplace details which 
make history real. We learn not only the chequered political history of the 
town, but also the history of the stage, of the lives of the famous playwrights and 
of the no less celebrated players ; not forgetting the gradual “‘ modernisation ”’ of 
the town, from the introduction of gas for street lighting in 1812 to the present 
day. There are ten plans of Paris from 1380 to 1900. The book is to be recom- 
mended to those anxious to “‘ rub up ” their French, since the style is lucid and 
straightforward and the interest sustained. isk (aisk 


The Melting Pot. By HAkon Mérne. Edinburgh : William Hodge 
and Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 8s. 6d. 


An interesting sketch of travel in a little-known part of Europe, written by a 
Swede. It is off the beaten track in style as well as in route, and is full of interest- 
ing and charming illustrations, which, when one reads of the difficulties and 
fatigues of transport, one appreciates the more. There is also a small map 
insufficiently detailed to be of use. 
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The writer set out from Corfu to be a camp-follower in the tracks of the 
revolution which was to be the last of the “ seventy-year-old Venizelos.” F inding 
it had collapsed, he set his course by Salonika for Macedonia and Albania, feeding 
on “ warm rice pudding with sugar and cinnamon ” by the way. He compares 
Macedonia to an Italian salad, ‘ made of every conceivable thing that is small 
and good.” And his chapter on Mount Athos is worthy of comparison with 
Lord Curzon’s account of his visit there in 1837, published with others of his 
travels in the East in his Visits to the Monasteries in the Levant. The return to 
civilisation was by Belgrade, Budapest and Danzig. Details of dirt and vermin 
will deter most travellers from undertaking a similar expedition. A. M. W. 


Lapland. By H. A. Bernatzix. London : Constable and Co. Ltd., 1937. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


Dr. Bernatzik and his wife paid a prolonged visit to the Lapps of northern 
Sweden, living with them and leading their nomadic life when driving and 
guarding their immense herds of reindeer. He has written a most interesting 
book descriptive of the domestic life, customs and habits of a people about whom 
very little has hitherto been known. 

In many ways the Lapps do not appear to have been improved by a closer 
contact with civilisation under the paternal care of the Swedish Government. 
They have lost some of their ancient ability to live on the country. Formerly 
their beverages were made from plants, but since the introduction of coffee the 
art of their manufacture has been lost. The same highly nourishing food plants 
grow in profusion, but it is too much trouble for the women to gather them ; 
valuable foods are thus ignored in favour of what can now be bought in the shops. 
Civilisation is responsible for many things that cannot be called advantages. 

Dr. Bernatzik is mistaken in supposing that reindeer herding is now peculiar 
to Lapland and Siberia. It is common in northern Russia. And it was not the 
United States Government that organised the great reindeer drive across the 
north of the continent for the benefit of the Eskimos, but the Canadian Govern- 
ment whose subjects these tribes now are. 

The author is the perfect photographer and the numerous illustrations are of 
great beauty as well as of interest. 


ASIA 


Escape from Baghdad. By Cart R. Raswan. London: Hutchinson and Co. 
(Publishers) Ltd., 1938. Price 18s. 


Mr. Raswan, one gathers, is a friend of the Arab race ; this being the case 
one wonders if he has advanced their cause in any way by showing them to be 
as intolerant and aggressive as his book suggests. Throughout his wanderings in 
the deserts of Trans-Jordan and Iraq, and also in the towns of Baghdad and 
Amman, he was constantly threatened with violence by Beduin and townsfolk, 
so that the impression one obtains is that every tourist who ventures into an Arab 
country takes his life in his hand. Having wandered all over these deserts during 
the last twenty years, one cannot help wondering why it is that one man may 
meet with nothing but politeness and consideration and the next be treated to 
hints of man-handling and murder. Mr. Raswan and his friend, who from his 
photograph looks very American, travelled in full Arab kit with the Ki ufiyah 
(shawl) and agal (camel rope) on their heads : a most “ Covent Garden ” outfit, 
but it is a moot point if the Beduin of the desert appreciate this donning of their 
garb as a mark of admiration for their race. They appear rather to regard it as a 
disguise, and a not very clever one, to cover up some nationality that is beneath 
the salt and of which the wearer is ashamed. However well an Anglo-Saxon 
may speak Arabic, there is never the slightest chance that he will pass muster as a 
member of the Beduin race, and, though the disguise may work successfully if the 
wearer is with a large caravan of friendly Arabs, it is a very potent source of danger 
if one is stopped in a car and is unable to give a satisfactory explanation of the dress, 
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Whatever the cause, Mr. Raswan undoubtedly had an incredible number of 
escapes from death during his journey across the desert from Cairo to the Caspian 
Sea, and as he followed the normal route taken by tourists it is difficult to under- 
stand why in his case the treatment of a stranger should have been so fraught 
with suspicion and hostility. The policing of Trans-Jordan for many years has 
been so remarkably efficient that one feels a mere hint to Peake Pasha of what was 
occurring in the country for which he is responsible would have been sufficient 
to ensure that no further trouble took place. Apparently Mr. Raswan made 
no complaint on the spot, reserving mention of the risks he ran for the general 
public, who expect adventure from a volume dealing with travel in the deserts 
of the Arabs. In Mr. Raswan’s book they will not be disappointed. 

One of the objects of the journey was to get in touch with the warlike sheikhs 
of Trans-Jordan and persuade them not to take part in the rebellion in Palestine. 
It would appear that Mr. Raswan did his best, and the fact that the Beduins did 
not join in the rebellion in any numbers suggests that he was successful. On 
the other hand this may have been due to the control exercised by those two very 
remarkable Arab administrators, Peake Pasha and Major Glubb, who have been 
living among the Arabs of Trans-Jordan and Iraq for twenty years and who 
should by this time be capable of managing their people without outside help. 

Mr. Raswan slips up occasionally over his facts. He mentions the reek of 
hashish in the streets of Cairo, and apparently is unaware that at the merest 
whiff of this forbidden drug the police and anti-narcotic forces literally hurl 
themselves on to the scent like a pack of foxhounds. The smells of Cairo streets 
are many and intriguing, but it would be a great shock for Russell Pasha and his 
police to learn that hashish figured among them. He also states that he obtained 
the first Asiatic Wabbar, the coney of the Bible, and sent it to the Cairo Zoo. Here 
again he was misinformed, for the Cairo Gardens have had many specimens of 
this queer little animal, but, owing to the fact that in captivity they only breed 
males, the stock dies out from time to time. The “ old race camel of Colonel 
Lawrence of Arabia,” on which Mr. Raswan’s companion is photographed, 
probably holds the record in the East for longevity, as this animal, compared with 
the horse, is a short-lived beast and it is now twenty years since T. E. rode camels 
in Trans-Jordan. It certainly suggests that the police of the post of Mudawara, 
who supplied the mount, must be most excellent camel masters. 

Mr. Raswan has many qualities as a writer ; he has the gift of enlisting one’s 
sympathies and interest, his narrative never flags, and he is peculiarly apt at 
drawing a pen picture of desert scenes and Beduin life. His very short description 
of that most cosmopolitan city, Alexandria, is one of the truest I have read, for 
he has succeeded in portraying its many ramifications in the shortest number of 
words, whilst another particularly happy and human touch is his account of a 
visit to the loft of a Persian pigeon fancier who had a very intimate understand- 
ing of his birds. In conclusion, one may say that Mr. Raswan has written a most 
interesting travel volume in which he shows considerable understanding of the 
desert Beduin ; but the book would have lost none of its interest and charm if he 
had not insisted so frequently on the political side of his travels and the influence 
he brought to bear on the Arabs. C.-8. ue 


Jungle Trails in Northern India. By Sir Joun Hewetr. London: 
Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1938. Price 125. 6d. 


_ Sir John Hewett’s many years of varied service in India have naturally given 
him abundant opportunity for tiger shooting, and in this book he tells us all about 
it. It is relieved from the monotony of most big-game hunting books, with their 
wearisome records of weights, lengths and so on, by the author’s observations on 
the habits of other wild animals than the tiger. There are also interesting accounts 
of the exploits of individual man-eating tigers and leopards, and of wolf children 
whom Sir John has actually seen. 

The illustrations from photographs by the author are numerous and good. 


Ss. 
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Everest: The Unfinished Adventure. By Hucu Rurriepcr. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1937. Price 255. 


_ The impression conveyed by this book is that the Expedition which went out 
in 1936 was probably the best that has yet gone out to Everest, and this applies 
both to the members of the Expedition and to its leader. Weather conditions 
made the ascent impossible, so little was achieved, apart from a reconnaissance 
which included the western approach to the North Col. There was also further 
experience of equipment which should be of value to the Expedition which is 
going ae this year and to which we wish better luck than was experienced by that 
of 1936. 

Mr. Ruttledge’s style is fluent and it is a pleasure to read the book. The maps 
are the best which we have seen of the Everest area, and the innovation of placing 
all the illustrations together at the end of the book is a sensible one. 

There are chapters dealing with such technical details as weather, health, 
physiology, wireless, etc., but considering how little was achieved the volume 
seems bulky and highly priced at 25s. TEAS be 


Himalayan Campaign : The Attack on Kanchenjunga. By Paut Bauer. Translated 
by Sumner Austin. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1937. Price 8s. 6d. 


The Great War and subsequent poverty bit deeply into the minds of German 
mountaineers, and the determination to justify themselves in mountaineering as 
in other things tended to make them regard it as a battle rather than as a game. 
The expeditions which went out to the Himalayas in 1929 and 1931 were organised 
on the most economical lines and were composed of men without much in the 
way of financial resources but accustomed to relying on themselves alone and 
possessed of great physical endurance and skill. Especially in 1931 were these 
men unfortunate in having to contend with bad weather conditions, in spite of 
which they pushed their attack—which savoured of an offensive on the Western 
Front—to the very limit of their powers. It is interesting to learn that even 
when they arrived in India in 1929 they were undecided as to which mountain 
they would attempt. 

It only remains to add that the illustrations are good, the price extremely 
moderate, and the translation one that leaves nothing to be desired. 5 dale 


Kafirs and Glaciers. By R. C. F. Scuoomperc. London : 
Martin Hopkinson Ltd., 1938. Price 15s. 


Chitral, the country wherein are to be found the Kafirs and glaciers, is a semi- 
independent native state in the extreme north-west of India where sleep the great 
mountains of the Himalayas, the Pamirs and the Hindu Kush. This district at 
one time played a somewhat important part in the military history of our Indian 
empire ; but the generation who shared in that campaign is gradually passing 
from us, and in any case had no time to write such a volume as Colonel Schomberg 
now presents. The time he recently spent in the country was devoted to a close 
study of the history and lives of the different peoples, and here for the first time a 
full description is given of the Black Kafirs, their customs and religious rites and 
practices, and of the Red Kafirs, another race of whom equally little was known 
and who formerly were pagan but are now, with a few trifling exceptions, gathered 
to the Mahommedan fold. ; 

The glory of the country as regards scenery is the mountain Terich Mir 
(25,426 ft.) and from its slopes the road led our explorer to the Kafir valleys. 
“We went through a loose forest of holly-oak then in bloom. . . . A cuckoo 
cried somewhere on our right ; dwarf wild geraniums were under our feet, and 
quantities of wild almond were blooming on the hillside. When we reached 
the deodars, I found many edible pine trees, as well as tulips and small purple 
anemones.” ee 

“Tt is a singular custom of these people that all the milking of cows and goats 
is done by the men. . . . The making of butter and cheese, and in fact all 
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preparation of milk products is a male right.” Yet “ the women do all the heavy 
work in the fields and carry loads as well. The men in fact are dairymaids, 
and nothing else.””. Among the Chitralis no more activity was shown : they stayed 
indoors all winter eating and drinking, “ the normal life of the Chitrali, whose 
object is a minimum of work.” Summer brought no harder occupation : 
“feckless, aimless, uninterested and drowned in laziness they loafed away the 
long sunny July day.” Insect life alone seemed active in their dwellings. The 
Chitralis are divided socially into two classes, the one who does no work, the 
other extremely little, and that more or less of a feudal nature. The result is a 
lack of manliness, as at the slightest test of endurance Colonel Schomberg’s coolies 
succumbed, whether it were of heat or cold or thirst or hunger, in addition to 
which their inveterate habit of lying did not make them easier to work with 
on journeys. , ; 
The book is to be recommended for its clear details, its picturesque descrip- 
tions of fauna and flora and hills and valleys, told with that sense of humour the 
lack of which has often caused possible readers to complain that “ travel books 
are dull—unless, of course, you are the traveller.” An excellent map makes 
easy the following of Colonel Schomberg’s journey. The illustrations do justice 
to the subjects and an historical sketch gives one some understanding of the racial 
questions of the country. EOR.C: 


Towards Angkor. By H. G. QuaritcH WALEs. London: George G. Harrap 
and Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 12s. 6d. 


To get knowledge at first hand is always interesting. Dr. Wales is an expert 
in his subject, being Field Director of the Greater India Research Committee ; 
he has conducted two expeditions for this Committee : in 1934-35 he explored 
the route across the Malay Peninsula taken by the Indian emigrants in the 
early centuries of this era; again in 1936 Dr. Wales visited parts of Central 
Siam hitherto untouched by European archaeologists. Here he found remains of 
an early Hindu art, previous to the emergence of the great Khmer civilisation 
of Angkor. There was a continuous migration for many centuries from West 
to East; indeed, we read that in the seventh and eighth centuries there was 
“a great wave of Pallava expansion which swept across the Trans-peninsular 
Route to Java, Cambodia and Champa.” 

From the point of view of the ordinary reader, Dr. Wales begins well. He 
describes his journey across Central Siam up to the point outside the gates of the 
lost city of Sri Deva. Then he pauses to consider and we do not enter those gates 
until chapter seven. This habit of pausing to consider is a rather tantalising one : 
we are so often led away to have something explained before getting to the point. 
But for most readers the fascination of the subject will overcome these irritations. 

The photographs with which the book is illustrated are both numerous 
and good. There are four maps and a plan. Hee@r i. 


China and Japan. (Information Department Papers, No. 21.) London: The 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1938. Price 2s. 6d. 


Japan over Asia. By W. CuamBeruin. London: Gerald Duckworth and Co. 
Ltd., 1938. Price 155. 


These two books are valuable aids to an understanding of the present Sino- 
Japanese conflict. The first, an anonymous paper issued by the Information 
Department of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, gives an admirably 
impartial survey of the political and economic factors in Japan, China and 
Manchukuo ; the principal events in Far Eastern history since 1860 ; and the 
unique international status of Shanghai. The second—as one would expect from 
the author of Russia’s Iron Age—is a well-written and informative account of 
Japan’s rise to a dominant political, military and economic position in Asiatic 
affairs. Mr. Chamberlin has worked for two years in Tokyo as correspondent of 
an American newspaper and he has travelled extensively in the Far East, Every 
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chapter—and particularly that on “The Split National Personality ’—bears 
evidence of the thoroughness with which the author has investigated Far Eastern 
problems. 

Three lines of Japanese expansion deserve study. Each has both a military 
and an economic aspect. Each injures the interests of other countries. The 
advance to the north has led to the conquest of Korea, Manchukuo and Jehol 
and the acquisition of the Chinese Eastern Railway. Here Russia is Japan’s 
chief rival. Japan is alarmed at Russia’s concentration of submarines and 
aeroplanes at Vladivostock—* only seven hundred miles from Tokyo by direct 
air line ”—but her new frontier with Russia along the River Amur might enable 
her to cut the Trans-Siberian Railway and so lessen the striking power of Soviet 
forces at Vladivostock. The advance to the west has led to the conquest of 
Chinese provinces such as Hopei, Shantung and Honan and gravely endangers 
British and other European interests at Shanghai. The advance to the south has 
been marked by the conquest of Formosa and of various islands in the Pacific 
(north of the Equator) formerly held by Germany. But this line of advance has 
been mainly of an economic nature and has been marked by an increase in export 
trade (except in French Indo-China) and scattered investments (such as iron 
concessions in Malaya and hemp production in the Philippines). Here English, 
Dutch, French and, to some extent, American interests are threatened. The 
construction of the naval base at Singapore has been England’s reply to Japanese 
plans for expansion in the Southern Pacific. These, and many other points, are 
fully discussed in both the books under consideration. ©) 


Pacific Scene. By Harry GREENWALL. London: Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson Ltd., 1938. Price 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Greenwall appears to have gone to the Far East in the capacity of corre- 
spondent for The Evening Standard and other London papers, and his book (which 
is a small one of some 300 octavo pages) is packed with information and contains 
an interesting study of present-day conditions in China and Japan. Mr. Greenwall 
rightly points out that “ those who proclaim the right of Japan to expand must 
not forget that nearly 75 per cent. of the dwellers within the British Empire not 
only live close to the Pacific, but their livelihoods are intimately affected by every 
move that any interested nation makes.’’ While “in the Southern Pacific, 
Australia’s interests are not entirely known to the world, mostly by the slogan 
‘ White Australia.’ The question of Japanese emigration is of the same importance 
to Australia as it is to the State of California.”” The population of Japan is in- 
creasing at the rate of a million a year. It has been said that birth control would 
solve all the major problems of Asia. But, even if the Japanese population does 
increase at this great rate, ‘‘ the province of Manchuria alone, which is as big as 
France and Germany combined, is sufficient to take care of the Japanese surplus 
population for generations to come.” ; ; : 

Emphasis is laid on the work of making Singapore a barrier against Japan, 
and reference is made to the project for a canal through the Isthmus of Kra. 
Japan is reported to be seeking a concession, and is prepared to finance the making 
of a canal across the isthmus. In estimating the future of relations between the 
United States and Japan in the Pacific, Mr. Greenwall rightly emphasises the 
speed of developments in aviation which has completely changed the outlook. 
He says that “ fantastic as it may sound, the United States are actively engaged at 
the present time in making the Northern Pacific an American sea, just as the 
Italians have followed a mare nostrum policy in the Adriatic.” Mr. Grenwall also 
makes a point of what he calls the development of spy mania in Japan, much of 
which has been a growth of recent years. ul: 


My Russian Failers in China, By GEORG VASEL. London : 
Hurst and Blackett Ltd., 1937. Price 18s. 


This is the book to recommend to the man who is sure that all is well with 
the world, and to those who believe that the reign of International Peace is 


M 
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approaching. Mr. Vasel recounts events in his own life during rather less than 
three years (1932-1935), but in them he must have “ eaten bitterness” as few 
are called upon to do. We confess to surprise that he has survived to tell his tale. 

His introduction recalls a bitter apprenticeship to suffering from the age of 
fifteen. His father, a Hanoverian, had settled in Moscow, and after the outbreak 
of war in 1914 the boy was interned in Siberia for two years as a German and an 
enemy. Afterwards he describes his adventures in attempting to prepare sites 
for aerodromes on the three-thousand-mile desert route from Peking to the 
Russian border. 

As he was commissioned during a time of constant warfare and massacre of 
the worst type, Mr. Vasel describes in most depressing terms almost every city 
in which he stayed. He must have travelled through unspeakable scenes of 
famine and horror, since those were the years of constant conflicts between Chinese, 
Mohammedans, Tungans, Reds and Russian Armies, which remind us only too 
forcibly of contemporary events. It is greatly to Mr. Vasel’s credit that he was 
able to sit down in Chuguchak and record on plans the completion of the route 
to that point ; for he appears to have passed from one confinement to another, 
until he was thrown into a Russian prison at Urumtsi. His final chapters are 
painful reading. What he presents is of course only his own version of the picture, 
a version almost unrelieved in its sordid and depressing qualities. But it cannot be 
expected that man’s inhumanity to man should have patently a humorous side. 

G.-B. 


Observation in Russia. By S.1. Luck. London: Macmillan 
and Co. Ltd., 1938. Price tos. 6d. 


The author was a member of the British Expedition which went to Siberia 
in 1936 to observe the total eclipse of the sun. He had lived in Russia at one 
time, and has thus an advantage over practically every other writer of books on 
Russia in that he speaks the language. This knowledge enabled him to mix freely 
with the people in their domestic lives. He is a competent observer and critic, and 
his book is likely to be widely read and appreciated for the descriptions it gives. 
When he refers, however, to the U.S.S.R. as a free Socialist Republic, he will not 
find so many to agree with him : at present we believe the government to be an 
oligarchy of the most tyrannical and cruel kind, where the officials high in favour 
whom he left in June may have been “liquidated ”’ before he reached home. 
Apart from political opinion, however, Mr. Luck’s book is interesting and 
informative. 


AFRICA 


(1) Etudes meétéorologiques sur V’Afrique occidentale francaise. By A. Foissy and 
others. (2) Contribution a l’étude de la végétation forestiére de la Haute-Céte 
d'Ivoire. By L. Bécuk. Publications 3 and 4 du Comité d’Etudes historiques 
et scientifiques de l’Afrique occidentale francaise. Paris: Librairie Larose 
1937. Price 30, 35 francs respectively. ‘ 


(1) This is a series of ten quasi-independent notes on various aspects of the 
meteorology of the area between Dakar and the middle Niger. The material is 
all recent, having for that reason only short-period validity. The study of wind 
direction predominates, for the work has been primarily concerned with the 
analysis of conditions for flying. 

The geographer will have most interest in the first two papers in which an 
attempt 1s made to delimit the zones of influence, both horizontally and vertically, 
of the three predominant winds. Although these are not too clearly defined they 
emerge briefly as the Harmattan (easterly, dry and hot), the North-East Trades 
(cooler and less strong), and the Monsoon (south-westerly and humid). ‘“ The 
principal, certainly the most characteristic fact about the harmattan is its re- 
markable persistence throughout the year ’—especially at elevations between 
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2,000 and 15,000 feet. Beginning very abruptly after the rains, it is the 
predominant surface wind during October and November, but even in the midst 
of the season of the Trades (December to March), or of the monsoon (April to 
September), the harmattan may descend to ground level for a few days at a 
time. It is a searing blast with speeds of from twenty to fifty m.p.h. and may 
bring the relative humidity as low as 5 per cent. 

In contrast to this imposing air stratum, the Trades and the monsoon are but 
shallow wedges of less active air that are permitted to come in at ground level 
according to the season. Converging air currents and discontinuity surfaces are 
thus as clearly recognisable as along the “fronts” of northern latitudes. M. 
Foissy traces the migration of the monsoon front from the coast to Timbuktu and 
back (pp. 26-9), but he is unable to explain why precipitation takes place when 
the drier current overrides the more humid one. The actual occurrence of rain 
is related, it appears, to the movement of squalls along the front from east to west. 
One of these is studied in some detail on pages 47-62. 

There is clearly room for a masterly treatment of the data that are accumulat- 
ing for this area, but the present work is guilty of too many lapses to inspire 
confidence. It is not helpful to speak of cloud systems as “‘ susceptibles de donner de 
la pluie’ (p. 30), when what we want to know is the cause common to both forms 
of condensation. Similarly, the monsoon is not induced by pressure changes 
** consécutives au mouvement du soleil” (p. 28), but by changes that are the direct result 
of the temperature factor, which cannot be ignored. This factor receives too 
little attention throughout the book. Rees Cz 


(2) For its small compass this is a significant book, since it deals with a 
question of vast importance in Africa—the rapid deforestation of the continent. 
Moreover, it represents a very thorough investigation of the subject over an area 
that must be a fair sample of the northern Guinea Lands. The author’s main 
thesis is that, after allowing for some climatic change in the past towards increas- 
ing aridity, the modification of the vegetation has been mainly the work of man, 
by his incessant burning of all the herbaceous and much of the arboreal growth. 
By this means vast tracts of closed woodland have been transformed into more 
or less open formations of grass savanna. The author believes that if bush fires 
could be completely eliminated a very slow reversion to closed forest 
would take place in these savanna lands. In a short chapter the ecological factors 
are examined. Then the flora and vegetation are described, zone by zone, from 
the northern edge of the closed forest, at about 8° N., north-eastward through 
climatic belts progressively more arid to the boundary at 14° N., where the 
natural vegetation is still regarded as continuous xerophytic woodland, despite 
present appearances. These descriptions are aided by a clear map and 62 
excellent photographs. A. G. O. 

Part 2 in this series is Les Primates de l’ Afrique, by PAUL Ropbk, price 40 francs. 


Mining and Metallurgy in Negro Africa. (General Series in Anthropology No. 5.) 
By WALTER CuinE. Menasha, Wisconsin: George Banta Publishing Co., 
1937. Price $2.00. 


The aim of the author of this typescript volume is to bring together as much 
data as possible on mining and metallurgy from the voluminous literature on 
African negroes. The book covers a wide field. It is concerned not only with 
the more material side of the subject, such as details of the history and distribution 
of the working of gold, silver, iron, copper and tin, and descriptions of technical 
processes and appliances such as casting and the bellows : there is also a section 
dealing with the social and religious aspects of metal working. Generalisations 
are sometimes made, but there is little space devoted to discussions on origins. 
There are some good diagrams, an exhaustive Bibliography, and maps to show 
the position of tribes and localities mentioned in the text. The book will be of 
value to those who require a general up-to-date account of the ey hve 
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The Gold Coast Yesterday and To-day. By Paut RepMAyNne. London: 
Chatto and Windus, 1938. Price 1os. 6d. 


Mr. Redmayne recently made a business trip through the Gold Coast. Fortu- 
nately for us he possesses an observant mind, an eye for the important and the 
picturesque, and a most excellent camera which he knows how to use. The result 
is a volume with short but interesting descriptive letterpress and literally hundreds 
of unusually fine photographs, depicting not only the scenery but every phase 
of the life of the natives. The whole process of growing, treating and marketing 
cocoa, in the production of which the Gold Coast leads the world, is well shown. 

To those of us who are “ old Coasters ” the book is a delight, recalling our 
own active days and contrasting with them vividly the miraculous progress of the 
last thirty years. Mr. Redmayne could have chosen no better way to teach 
geography attractively and to arouse an intelligent interest in the British Empire 
and its doings. 


Big Game Hunting and Adventure, 1897-1936. By Marcus Daty. London : 
Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 10s. 6d. 


We regret that the title of this book may lose the author that large circle of 
readers whom he deserves. After a surfeit of books on big game hunting by 
‘*‘ white hunters ’ who know very little beyond mere killing, Mr. Daly’s book is a 
delight. He has earned his livelihood for many years by hunting for ivory, and 
has travelled, and is still travelling, the length and breadth of Africa in the old- 
fashioned way, on foot, in lands quite beyond the reach of the tourist. He has a 
supreme knowledge of the wild and of its denizens, and although he has shot for 
food and killed beasts of prey when they became so numerous as to be a public 
danger, his chapters on the habits and characteristics of living wild animals make 
* reading of the deepest interest. 

We strongly recommend this most interesting and instructive book. The 
illustrations are excellent. Ss. 


, AMERICA 


Amerikanische Landschaft : Entstehung und Entwicklung in Einzelbildern. Edited 
by Ertcu von Drycatskr. Berlin and Leipzig : Walter de Gruyter and Co., 
1936. Price RM 26. 


In this bulky volume Drygalski presents five studies which have grown out 
of theses by five of his latest disciples. They are selected from eighty Munich 
dissertations, most of which are concerned with German problems and frequently 
with special reference to definite physical or human questions of general 
geography. Others deal with areas outside Germany, especially Asia and 
America, for the German geographers seem to be fortunate in finding, or 
enterprising in making, opportunities for travel. 

Of the studies composing the present volume no fewer than four are based on 
personal study on the ground: ‘ Ozarkland,” by R. Schottenloher; ‘‘ The 
Florida Peninsula,” by P. Berger; ‘‘ Jamaica,” by A. W. Kiichler; ‘ The 
Pacific Coastal City of Seattle,” by H. L. Suger (an American) ; the fifth, on 
“The Canadian Prairie as an Economic Region,”’ by M. Eichmeier, is a library 
study based mainly on Canadian official publications. The long bibliographies 
attached to each of the monographs except that on Jamaica suggest that all are 
library studies, having in addition been clarified by field work. No other method 
could be so productive, for none of the areas studied is such a virgin field that a 
stranger could in a limited time “find his feet ” and also reap a rich harvest of 
first-fruits. _ The value of the volume must consist in the extent to which it makes 
accessible, in German, the results of indigenous research. This is done thoroughly 
not to say elaborately. And over-elaboration sometimes over-reaches itself, as it 
seems definitely to have done in some of Mr. Schottenloher’s ingenious synthetic 
maps. ‘To be sure, it is probably a specially valuable work when geographical 
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study, as Drygalski says, is particularly valuable “in Zeiten lebhaftiger nationaler 
Entwicklung wie es die unsigeren sind. . . .” 

Drygalski’s own introduction is interesting in various ways. It deserves 
serious consideration as the credo of a distinguished and experienced geographer 
who has had the privilege of directing more than eighty productive minds. There 
are Lander and Landschaften. The Lander are known when their Landschaften, with. 
all they comprehend, are seen and understood. There is geography (Ldnderkunde), 
and part-geographies, and the latter are fertile only if the special lines of study are 
pursued in relation to each other and to the regions (Erdrdume) themselves. 
Otherwise their study is apt to be merely accretionary or static (rein konstruktiv 
oder nur statistisch). ‘The nucleus to which everything is connected and which 
conditions further development may be either a physical or a biological one, or 
even the effective activity of man. The regions (Erdrdume) provide the frame and 
their features the content. 

Drygalski affirms a faith in regional geography as the real geography. You. 
cannot study anatomy without a cadaver. Good ; but a cadaver is useless for 
the study of living processes. His biological analogies do not lead him to the con- 
ception of a region as a functioning, organised entity, in which the physical is as 
vital as the biological and the human, and not more so. At best the sub-regions 
are but parts or members of the regions. Ldnderkunde cannot be a summation of 
Landschaftskunde. Part-geographies are but filchings from branches of knowledge 
other than geography. Space and time are the inevitable variables which 
condition human life, and geography is the study of the space-differential, as 
history is the study of the time-differential. If there is such a thing as a region 
without man it has an ecological rather than a geographical being and unity. 
** So bleibt der Cusammenheit unserer Wissenschaft am besten gewahrt.” 2aNy Se 


My Jungle Trails. By A. H. Verritt. London: George G. Harrap 
and Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 125. 6d. 


Mr. Verrill has travelled the jungles of Central America for very many years, 
making various collections in the interest of natural history. He has a very 
intimate personal knowledge of his subject. He ridicules the sensational stories 
of most writers decribing their “‘ hairbreadth ’scapes by flood and field,” and from 
beasts of prey, poisonous snakes and insects, and savage men, and insists that 
these perils existed only in the imagination of their authors. For himself, he 
succeeds only too well in showing that the experiences of travellers in those 
** savage ” lands are humdrum and hardly worth the ink wasted upon them. 


POLAR REGIONS 


South Latitude. By F. D. OMManNEy. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co. Ltd., 1938. Price gs. 6d. 


Polar books tend to be modelled on stereotyped lines with standardised 
sentiments. Dr. Ommanney breaks away from all these conventions. He writes 
mainly of Antarctic seas and Antarctic islands, of ships and boats, of whales and 
birds, and above all of the reactions of human beings to the wild life on the edge 
of the world. From first to last his book covers some seven years, spent partly at a 
whaling station at South Georgia, partly in South Africa, but mainly in the 
Southern Ocean with visits to the Ross Sea and the Weddell Sea and a spell of 
being marooned on the South Shetlands. He had abundant material for a book 
during his time with the Discovery I, and he has made admirable use of it. 

Dr. Ommanney writes well: his style has great descriptive power, unusual 
vividness in recounting incident, and an entire lack of preconceived conventions 
in polar narrative. His volume may be said to be one of the great books of polar 
travel, and is to be recommended even to those who want information, for it is 


i 1 f the Antarctic. The illustrations are excellent. 
packed with the lore of the An Sot, 
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Under the Pole Star: The Oxford University Arctic Expedition, 1935-6. _By A. R. 
Gen, assisted by N. A. C. Crorr. London: Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1937. 
Price 155. 

The standard of writing, illustration and production that is expected in travel 
books is continually rising. A reading public has long since ceased to accept as 
adequate the bald and monotonous diary of trivial events or to believe in the 
existence of supermen among explorers. Explorers are human beings with 
ordinary human failings among any virtues they may possess. ‘That is what one 
feels in reading Mr. Glen’s book : the figures that move across its pages are men 
such as we meet every day, and we follow their movements, hopes and failures 
with sympathetic interest. And we endorse entirely Mr. Glen’s dictum that it is 
the relations between the members of an expedition that are fundamental to its 
success. Mr. Glen’s conception of what the organisation of an expedition should 
be greatly helped this one to fulfil its purpose. It was an expedition well planned 
~ and well staffed for the difficult work which they aimed to do. The exploration 
of the ice-bound and severely Arctic island of North-East Land was virtually 
completed, and, more important still, detailed observations were taken throughout 
the year at two observatories on, or actually in, the ice sheet. Much other work, 
including important biological studies, was completed ; but these results will in 
the main appear elsewhere. The book is superbly illustrated and has a com- 
mendable abundance of maps. It is a book to read and enjoy and for future 
expeditions to take to heart. Rog Nese 


Gales, Ice and Men. By FRANK WeEAD. London: Methuen 
and Co. Ltd., 1938. Price 125. 6d. 


This book is the life history of “ the most beloved and gallant little craft 
ever to sail salt water,” the steam barkentine Bear, of the United States Coast 
Guard. Apart from the remarkable interest of the narrative—for the Bear’s 
life history is bound up with the story of Arctic, Alaskan, and even Antarctic 
- exploration—this book should prove of particular interest to Scotsmen, for the 
Bear was built of good Scottish oak as well as of Norwegian pine, and was launched 
in Dundee from the shipyard of Messrs. Alexander Stephen and Sons in 1873. 
She was one of the fleet belonging to Mr. Walter Grieve, of Greenock, destined 
for the sealing-trade of Newfoundland. After ten years’ service the sealing- 
captains paid her the highest compliment in their power by voting her the best 
vessel in their fleet. In 1884, after an overhaul at Greenock, she was purchased by 
the United States navy and sent to the top of the world for the rescue of the starv- 
ing Greely expedition. She rescued Greely. Transferred to Alaskan waters, she 
became one of the Bering Sea patrol of the U.S. Coast Guard, looking after the 
fur-seal herd of the Pribilof Islands and the shipping and natives of the ice-bound 
Bering Sea, where her name is now historic. In 1935, after she had been at last 
superannuated from the Coast Guard and had been purchased by the city of 
Oakland as a museum piece, she was actually purchased by Admiral Byrd and 
did excellent work in Antarctic waters as a veteran of sixty-two! Surely a re- 
markable and gratifying tribute to Scottish shipbuilding. ~~ 

Perhaps owing to her Scottish origin more poetry seems to have been written 
about the Bear than about any other vessel in the service. She has inspired Mr. 
Frank Wead to write a book that is an epic in itself, not only on account of the 
exciting events narrated, but also for the beauty of Mr. Wead’s own descriptive 
passages, which fling the spray of shining billows and the tang of sea-salt about the 
reader’s very arm-chair. This delightful book ought to be in every Scottish 
library. Few ships in the world are likely to excel or even to rival the old Bear 
in longevity and adventure. The volume is excellently printed and is illustrated 
with a coloured frontispiece from the painting by Charles R. Patterson. 
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GENERAL 


British Regional Geology. (1) South Wales. By J. Princie, D.Sc. and T. NEvitte 
Grorce, B.Sc., Ph.D. (2) East Anglia and Adjoining Areas. By C. P. 
Cuatwin, M.Sc. Edinburgh and London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1937. 
Price 1s. 6d. each. 


These, the latest volumes of a now well-known series, provide competent 
accounts of the general geology and physiography of the regions dealt with : 
they maintain the same high standard aimed at in previous volumes. 

The illustrations are excellent, particularly the reproductions of photographs. 
Exception may be taken to Fig. 3 of (1), “ Structural map of South Wales,” on 
ae some of the names cannot be made out without the aid of a good reading 
glass. 

The volume on South Wales, following the good example set in those of the 
series dealing with Scotland, provides a Bibliography, necessarily short but 
listing all the important literature, at the end of each section. A similar list, 
particularly of the scattered literature dealing with the history of early man in 
East Anglia, would have been welcome to general reader and student alike. A 
partial list is indeed supplied in the Introduction to (2), but of the listed memoirs 
of the Geological Survey to which one is referred for a full bibliography only a few 
have been published during the present century. AS Bs 


Our Wandering Continents. By A. L. Du Torr. Edinburgh : 
Oliver and Boyd Ltd., 1937. Price 18s. 


Since the publication in 1924 of the translation of Wegener’s book on Con- 
tinental Drift, and the controversy that ensued, a considerable literature has 
grown up on the subject, scattered through scientific journals in various languages, 
so that significant work is liable to be missed. On this account, if for no other, 
the present book is welcome, for here is a digest of all published work that is 
germane to the theory. The author is to be congratulated on two main points— 
the vast amount of careful work he has done to obtain his data, and the very 
lucid manner in which they are presented. While he strongly advocates the 
theory of drifting continents, he does not do so aggressively, and in the main the 
facts are allowed to speak for themselves. 

As set forth here, the correspondence between the strata and direction of 
folding in South America and in Africa is too close to be without significance. 
Whether this significance can be better interpreted in terms of some other theory 
is for the opponents of Wegener’s contention to show. Equally striking is the 
distribution at the present day of living animals. The only alternative to account 
for the biological facts is to invoke the presence of land bridges, and the formation 
and later destruction of these is hardly less heterodox than the breaking up of 
two land masses into separate continents. The author has some stimulating 
chapters on the possible and probable changes below the crust of the earth. His 
discussion of what he terms the Paramorphic Zone is striking, and there would 
appear to be here the seeds of an idea that would repay careful cultivation. It 
is, of course, unfortunate that no force can be found that is obviously adequate 
to produce the drifting and rifting postulated, but, considering the speculative 
ideas that are at present adduced in explanation of geological facts, this should 
not be sufficient to condemn the theory, — 

This is no place to criticise a book which may be left to the more competent 
hands of the geological journals. We would instead recommend it to everyone 
who is interested in the development of our earth and in current geological 
theory. In conclusion we may say that it should go far to convince those who 
are at present in doubt about the permanence of the continents. lA. W 
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The Cycle of Weathering. By Professor B. B. Potynov. London : 
Thomas Murby and Co., 1937. Price tos. 6d. 


Soil research owes much to Russian workers, and fortunately their work is 
being translated into English. This book was first published in Russian in 19345 
and is now translated by Mr. A. Muir. It treats of the raw materials of the soil 
and covers the borderland between chemistry and geology. Even if it is not 
geography it has important geographical bearings and much of it must be con- 
sidered by the geographer. The final chapter on forms of the crust of weathering 
and their distribution is particularly significant, especially in its bearing on 
marine deposits. The discussion of hydroclimates in the ocean with varying 
conditions of organic life and biochemical processes is a noteworthy contribution 


to oceanography. The book cannot be ignored by serious geographers. 
RuaN oRaeB. 


Mother Earth : being Letters on Soil addressed to Professor R. G. Stapledon. By Professor 
G. W. Rosinson. London: Thomas Murby and Co., 1937. Price 55. 6d. 


This book might aptly be called the ‘‘ Romance of Soils.” It is written as a 
series of seventeen letters and is a handy volume of 202 pages, clearly printed and 
well bound. All the salient points of importance in the study of the soil are 
clearly brought out, yet no technical terms are used, though a few are mentioned 
and their origin explained. In technical works Professor Robinson is ever a lucid 
writer: in the present volume he excels. He creates the right atmosphere and 
proceeds to unfold his story of Mother Earth and the soils that are derived from 
her in a most fascinating manner. 

One quotation may serve as a sample of its tone and outlook : “‘ Viewing the 
future of the soils of the world and realising that their resources for food produc- 
tion are more limited than was formerly supposed, I cannot avoid the conclusion 
that our own soil must bear a larger share in the provision of our food. The 
present campaign for raising the level of fertility of our soil has originated under 
the threat of war. It is no less necessary if we remain at peace. I believe that the 
solution of the problem will be found not in the adoption of revolutionary and 
artificial methods, but in the enlightened yet conservative use of our natural 
resources of soil and climate, with Science always the servant but never 
the master.” 

The book is the ideal introduction to soils either for “‘ the man in the street ”’ 
or for the scientist whose work has lain in a different direction. It rivals in 
lucidity the writings of the later Professor T. H. Huxley, and is indispensable to 
all who are interested in the soil and in the plant and animal life that lives on 
and in it. E. W. F. 


The Climate of the British Isles. By E.G. Brrnam. London: 
Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1938. Price 21s. 


In a country so obsessed by its weather that it forms the conventional opening 
gambit of conversation, it is strange that there exists no authoritative description 
of our climate in our own language and within the covers of a single book. This 
defect has been remedied, most appropriately, by the superintendent of British 
Climatology and the British Rainfall Organisation at the Meteorological 
Office, and the book is all that we should expect from such a source—accurate 
authoritative and orthodox. ( 

Mr. Bilham’s book is in the main a summarised and well-digested account of 
the vast amount of data contained in the Book of Normals and other professional 
papers issued by the Meteorological Office ; 244 of the 310 pages of text are 
devoted to a description and analysis of the elements of our climate under the 
headings of wind, rainfall, evaporation and percolation, temperature, sunshine 
and cloud, humidity, frost, snow, hail, thunder and atmospheric obscurity. These 
chapters form an indispensable reference whose value is further augmented by 
climatic tables which give, for thirty-nine representative stations, the monthly 
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values of fourteen elements, including such things as days with fog, snow and rain, 
a and extreme temperatures, cloudiness, and other less readily available 
ata. 

Geographers will welcome particularly the chapter on evaporation, percola- 
tion, run-off and river discharge, and the sane examination of such things as the 
dew-pond myth ; they will, however, regret that Mr. Bilham has set himself 
such narrow limits, and will be disappointed with the rather perfunctory dis- 
missal of geographical and environmental factors in the ten pages of Chapter II. 
The influence of climate and weather on crops and on human activities generally 
is accorded only occasional incidental notice, while the question of climatic 
fluctuations and periodicities receives little more attention than a brief treatment 
os ne variability of rainfall since 1863 and an examination of the Buchan Cold 

pells. 

Chapter IIT describes seven characteristic types of weather according to 
Gold’s classification, which is based on the position of the high and low pressures 
irrespective of their form or origin. Thus ‘‘ secondaries” receive no separate 
recognition, and anticyclones comprise a single type, whether they are offshoots 
of the continental winter “high,” or of the Azores “ high” of the summer 
months. The last chapter dealing with three special types of climate (coastal, 
valley and town) is a valuable and interesting study of micro-climatology, addu- 
cing statistical evidence in support of generally familiar facts ; but it is a pity that 
it has not been expanded to deal with the climatic influences of other topographic 
forms, soil type, vegetation cover and the other factors that make such important 
and significant differences in local climatology. 

The book is well produced and provided with over a hundred maps and 
graphs which enhance its value and greatly facilitate the understanding of its 
concise and closely reasoned argument. A. A. M. 


BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


Macnab— The Last Laird. By RoLanp Witp. London: Methuen 
and Co. Ltd., 1938. Price 12s. 6d. 


The author presents this book “‘ merely as a strange chapter in the history of 
colonisation which may provide a picture of the early pioneering days that is 
out of the ordinary.” The opening chapters introduce “ The Macnab,” Francis, 
apparently the last hereditary Chief of his clan. On his death in 1816 his nephew, 
Archibald, assumed the hereditary chieftainship and legally inherited the lands of 
his uncle, together with a hopeless burden of debts. Scots law was then beginning 
to make itself felt beyond the Highland Line, and in order to avoid trouble ‘‘ The 
Macnab ” contrived to get a passage to Canada, along with a few families of 
his clan, and was later joined by an additional number. For the next twenty 
years the lot of these poor colonists was a hard one. Grants for settlement were 
annexed by “ the Laird,” to whom the settlers had also to pay an annual rent. 
The story is a sordid one and need not be continued, but at last tardy justice was 
done, and Archibald retired to a hiding place in the Orkney Islands, granted him 
by his neglected wife. Some twelve years later he died in France. The chief 
value of this well-documented narrative will be found in the picture it gives of 
Canadian affairs in the opening decades of the nineteenth century. Apart from 
this the book may be regarded as the story of one gigantic bluff which just failed 
to come off. JaG: 


A Child Under Sail. By EvizApeTH LINKLATER. London : 
Jonathan Cape Ltd., 1938. Price 7s. 6d. 


The era of the days of deep-water sailing ships has produced numerous books 
of reminiscence and historical records, but this is perhaps the first of such books 
written by a woman. It is a charming book. The story of her memories flows 
uneventfully from ship to ship and sea to sea. There is no attempt to be in- 
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formative, no striving to be complete in record, and no wearisome daily journal. 
The random incidents of years of voyaging as a captain’s daughter give us a 
picture of the leisurely ways of the sea interspersed by spells of strenuous 
endeavour. The whole is essentially trivial and tremendously real. Incidentally 
it serves to explain the virility, the light-heartedness and the tolerant judgment of 
Mrs. Linklater’s distinguished son. ReeN ier be 


Last Flight. By AmetiA EARHEART. London : George G. Harrap 
and Co. Ltd., 1938. Price 9s. 


To the many thousands who, by photographs, have long been familiar with 
the smiling boyish face, Amelia Earheart, aviatrix and a very gallant, venture- 
some lady, may now be more fully known. Too venturesome, alas! For the 
final task of making landfall at Howland Island, that microscopic speck in mid- 
Pacific, must seemingly be held a navigational feat beyond even the “‘ uncanny 
powers ” of such a past-master as Fred Noonan. 

Modesty—as with all who do big things—is the key-note of this brief, humorous 
autobiography, couched often in the pithy Americanisms of an eager Kansas 
schoolgirl, full—as she describes herself—of “‘ missionary zeal for the cause of 
aviation.” A helpful map and twenty-seven excellent photographs supplement 
the human interest of the happy diary of a proud spirit who knew, and now knows 
even more abundantly, “ release from little things.” Salute ! 1D. BC: 


Arthur Rimbaud in Abyssinia. By Enr> STARKE. Oxford : Humphrey Milford 
at the Clarendon Press, 1937. Price 7s. 6d. 


The authoress, while preparing to write a book on Rimbaud as a poet, dis- 
covered that a large part of his life had been devoted to trading in arms and even 
in slaves in the region of the Somali coast and Abyssinia. She was thus led to a 
detailed study of the available official documents dealing with the intrigues of 
Britain, France and Italy in the Red Sea. The result is this volume, the publica- 
tion of which at the time of Italy’s triumph over Abyssinia is extremely timely. 
Rimbaud was a master of native languages and was able to understand and get on 
with the natives. Though his ambition was to make a fortune for himself—an 
objective never attained—he was also a French patriot who wished his country to 
benefit by his experiences and explorations ; but the French Colonial Office was 
indifferent, or too busy elsewhere: hence Italy’s success, which has left France 
with only a strip of coastline and a port, Jibouti, which Italy, if she chooses, can 
easily ruin by diverting Abyssinian trade. 


The Lady and the Panda. By RutH Harkness. London: Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson Ltd., 1938. Price 12s. 6d. 


This is a brightly written account of an expedition which had as its origin 
the pathos of a votive background. Mrs. Harkness tells how she took up the trying 
and difficult task which had cost her husband’s life, after he had spent thirteen 
months in vain attempts to secure permits to travel in Western China, in order 
to seek for a specimen of the almost unknown Giant Panda. Mrs. Harkness 
who frankly admits that before the start ‘“‘ panther” and “ panda which 
seem to “ call cousins ’ with bears and racoons—had seemed to her synonymous 
terms, took up the quest in the spirit of true partnership and started for China 
so as to reach the eastern Himalayan foothills where alone this bamboo-eatin 
animal is still found. 8 

Her expedition reads almost like the romance of a schoolboy’s imagination 
and yet the way opened for her, and helpful friends appeared, until she eventually 
found herself with a small company out among the mountains of Western China 
There, in a valley beyond the Min River, traces were found, and a very young 
Giant Panda, abandoned by its timid mother, was secured in an unexpected way 
The last hundred pages describe how the small cub was cared for, carried like a 
princess through China and then féted across the ocean and the American 
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continent ; until finally we take our leave of it settled in Chicago and ten times 


heavier than when it was dragged from the hollow trunk in the ‘Tsaopo-go 
valley. G.-B. 


Escape on Skis. By BriAN MerepitH. London: Hurst and 
Blackett Ltd., 1938. Price 12s. 6d. 


Both those who love the hills and those who have discovered the joy of ski-ing 
will rejoice in this straightforward and entertainingly written.account. The 
author is a young Canadian who spent two seasons in the Rockies and in Switzer- 
land ; although he makes no claim to have written either a geographical guide 
or a manual of ski-ing, his book incorporates much useful information on both 
subjects. But its main charm lies in the fact that Mr. Meredith has in some 
measure succeeded in expressing verbally that most elusive sensation of satisfaction 
and joy known only to mountain-lovers. Illustrated from beautiful and original 
photographs, it is a book not only to be read once but to be owned and resorted 
to for perennial refreshment. I. M. M‘G. 


Across the Seven Seas. By R. V. K. Appiin. London : 
Chapman and Hall Ltd., 1937. Price 15s. 


This is the autobiography of a man whose life has not only been full of activity, 
but full of work of the most varied kind. It is written in a straightforward, lucid 
and crisp style, and the story is full of interest. Colonel Applin, who passed 
through the Militia and yet rose to the command of the 14th Hussars, is evidently 
a man with a lot of drive. All through his life, whether in Borneo amongst the 
head-hunters, soldiering in India, or during the South African and the Great 
Wars, in a prolonged tour through America to influence war opinion and speak 
to military institutions as an expert, or later in the House of Commons as member 
for Enfield, we see him as a man quick to take advantage of opportunity, re- 
sourceful, fearless and determined. It is often amazing what he was able to get 
through. In the British Empire alone, he and his wife took up house in some 
thirty-six places. 

His opinions about the trend of politics, as about the leaders of parties, are 
stated with remarkable frankness. He leaves us with his views on an impotent 
League of Nations, the threat of future war, the certainty of dispeace and misrule 
in India, the vast expenditure on armaments which might have been avoided, 
and goes off to Natal. His has been a career of high adventure well worthy 
of record. Wie Cy 


Travels and Adventures in Many Lands. By W. LAvALLIN Puxtey. London : 
Williams and Norgate Ltd., 1937. Price 10s. 6d. 


It is well that Miss Lavallin Puxley knows that she is simply a victim of 
inherited wanderlust ; and it seems possible that it is from the same paternal 
source that she derives the sad lack of order, method, and literary discipline which 
renders her artless, though by no means uninteresting, travelogue so disconcerting 
and confusing to the reader. An incident in Mexico suggests a similar episode in 
Australia, which in turn recalls another in Sweden ; and no sooner thought of 
than down they all go, pell-mell, on paper. The luckless reader pants breath- 
lessly after the writer, never being quite sure whether he is in Mozambique, the 
Solomon Islands or the Transvaal. _ : ; 

Equally perplexing is the pictorial appearance of a humming bird facing a 
page describing an Alpine forest, and similarly a bird of Paradise opposite a 
yarn about a Red Cross canteen in England. The chapters dealing with an 
English dockland quarter and its criminal inhabitants, while really constituting 
the most interesting and entertaining portion of the volume, would not appear 
rightly to find place in a book ostensibly devoted to travels and adventures in 
many lands. The Foreword seems superfluous, while the unwisdom of generalising 
about a country of which one’s experience is confined to a brief glimpse of villages 
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in controlled areas, is conspicuously exampled in the fantastic misconception of 
New Guinea natives and their life appearing on page 208. Yet this is not the 
author’s first, but her fifth or sixth literary production ! 

Miss Puxley succeeds to a remarkable degree in projecting a pleasant and 
humorous personality on to her pages ; a third photograph—of herself—would 
have been welcome. The total cost of her extensive wanderings must be very 
considerable ; the pity of it is that they all seem to have been so objectless, and 
that such a huge investment should appear to be productive of dividends dis- 
proportionately so small. Darby C: 


A Passport round the World. By C. H. Homes. London: Hutchinson and Co. 
(Publishers) Ltd., 1938. Price 125. 6d. 


The encirclement of the globe in itself (mostly by air), let alone the lightning- 
like speed with which it was accomplished so nonchalantly and with such utter 
comfort by a fortunate young Australian and his wife, represents a feat which, but 
a few short years ago, would have appeared fantastic. Apparently anyone with 
the necessary funds to purchase a ticket can perform it at any time now. Such is 
progress—and such Colonial affluence ! 

Queensland, Timor, Java, Malaya, Siam, Burma, India, Persia, Italy, France 
—all flash beneath the air-liner’s wings in bewildering succession, almost as fast 
as one can turn the pages of this slicky-written, breathless introduction to magic 
carpets. The reader too sees all these countries—in splendid photographs ; 
while the writer’s style, if perhaps a trifle glib and statistical, fosters quite re- 
markably the illusion of actual travel, view, and visitation. 

And so to London, where we are almost thankful for the rest, before we proceed 
to cross the Atlantic (by ship) to New York, Washington, Buffalo, Toronto, 
Montreal, Vancouver, and of course San Francisco, Los Angeles and Hollywood. 

D. 


1 os, Bs 


Battling with Sea Monsters. By F. A. MircHeLit-Hepces. London : 
Gerald Duckworth and Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 155. 


We have had several books about game-fish fishing, but this one is different. 
The author is a sportsman first and a naturalist afterwards, but he has seen much 
of wild sea life and appears to have some official mission to collect creatures. His 
catching of great fishes in the Caribbean, especially round the cays off the coast 
of Honduras and on a wilderness of uncharted reefs, where apparently he is on 
virgin ground, is described with tremendous spirit. The proportions of some of 
the fishes, the sharks and mantas and eagle rays, and of the turtles, are quite 
exceptional. In the case of some immense jewfish and queen fish, he releases 
them after capture and a prolonged game fight. 

The descriptions of the cays and the storms are vivid, crisp, concise ; and 
everywhere there is a plethora of life. Often, too, there are the “ ineffaceable 
horrors enacted in an aesthetic dreamland.” The language is delightful, as in the 
account of ‘‘ The Terror of the Hurricane ” with which the book opens, or, when 
the battle is on, forceful and full of swear-words. There are some splendid 
pictures, and some very peculiar Indians ; the whole makes up an amazing 


book. Wee er 
NEW EDITIONS 


A History of Geographical Discovery and Exploration. By J. N. L. Baxer. 
London: George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd. Revised edition, 1937. Price 
125. 6d.—The immense task of compressing within the limits of a single volume 
the record of exploration from early times to the present day might easily have 
become a long and tedious list of names. In Mr. Baker’s hands it has not done 
so ;_ the author has preserved the individuality of each explorer, his motives and 
achievements, and although the account of each voyage or journey is necessarily 
short (sometimes a mere note is made to preserve the continuity), it is well and 
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easily written. Part I deals with “ Exploration before the nineteenth century,” 
and in Part II, “The nineteenth century and after,” each continent is considered 
as a whole. This is followed by “‘ Ocean and Polar exploration ” and a conclud- 
ing chapter on the “ Progress of discovery, the motives of explorers, and geo- 
graphical influence in exploration.” A large and useful Index is included, and 
there are fifty maps, very clearly printed and most helpful to the student and to 
the general reader alike. The author is clear, concise, and always interesting, 
fully achieving his object—the survey of the whole field of geographical discovery 
from classical times to the present day. It is a most useful book, at a remarkably 
low price, and well worth the revision made possible by a new edition. (Published 
1931, reviewed Vol. xlviii, p. 311.) ep lonGr 


Geopolitik des Pazifischen Ozeans. By Karu Hausuorer. Heidelberg-Berlin : 
Kurt Vowlinckel Verlag. Third enlarged edition, 1938. Price RM 15.—This 
is a new and enlarged edition of a book which originally appeared in 1924. There 
is little to add to the comments made by Dr. Newbigin in her review of the first 
edition (S.G.M., xli, 1925, p. 249). Dr. Haushofer’s twenty-seven studies on 
Pacific problems do not make easy reading, and the author has a tiresome habit 
of interpolating long quotations between his own comments. In so far as any 
general idea runs through the book it is that it was a piece of unprecedented 
villainy to deprive Germany of her possessions in the Pacific, and that Germany 
should lose no opportunity of increasing her influence in that region. For that 
reason it is held to be desirable that Germans should understand the geography 
and history of the Pacific lands. Dr. Haushofer’s book is a political pamphlet 
rather than an academic study. It contains some interesting maps and a useful 
bibliography. War Orme 


REVIEWS IN BRIEF 


Picturing Miracles of Plant and Animal Life. By A. C. Pittssury. London : 
J. B. Lippincott and Co., 1937. Price 12s. 6d.—This book is to a great extent 
technical. The author, who is an accomplished naturalist and botanist as well as 
an experienced photographer, has invented appliances which, connected with his 
camera, give exposures at fixed intervals over a long period. The results are 
series of beautiful photographs depicting every stage of the growth of plant and 
insect life. The remarks and explanations of the author greatly add to the 
interest of this most painstaking work. Ss. 


Egyptian Cotton Year-Book 1936-37. (Coronation Issue.) Edited by the late 
GerorGcE Prravacut. Alexandria: Société de Publications Egyptiennes, 1937. 
Price 10s.—This year-book contains a review of the 1936-37 cotton season in 
Egypt and a discussion of the prospects for 1937-38. There are numerous statistical 
tables. The publication is of interest to business men rather than to scholars. 
Geographers will be interested in the brief survey of the soil problems confronting 
Egyptian cotton growers (pp. 53-56), and in the accounts of attempts to develop 
cotton production in Peru (pp. 63-72) and Greece (pp. 121-137). aoa 


The Rationalization and Conservation of the Timber Resources of the World. By 
Dr. A. H. Unwin. London: The Technical Press Ltd., 1937. Price 25. 6d.— 
This pamphlet with the pretentious title is unpractical in the majority of its 
recommendations and does not call for comment. Sa 


Spanish Testament. By ArTHuR Korstter. London: Victor Gollancz Ltd., 
1937. Price 10s. 6d.—One of the many books that the present war in Spain has 
given birth to. The author, with known “* Left Wing ” sympathies, was captured 
by the insurgents at the fall of Malaga and condemned to death. The book is 
largely a somewhat hectic account of his psychological reactions to the long-drawn 
suspense of almost daily expectation of death, and certainly throws revealing side- 


lights on the savage ruthlessness with which the war has been PT Tg + 
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Under Western Skies. By AnTHUR Morton. Edinburgh and London : Thomas 
Nelson and Sons Ltd., 1937. Price 7s. 6d.—In this pleasant book Professor 
Morton writes of the history of Canada in a novel and attractive way. It is 
devoted to the early days of the fur trader and the pioneer, and makes us familiar 
with many of the great figures whose part in the settlement of the country has been 
obscured by time but is deservedly revealed by this author. S. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS RECEIVED 


As it is perhaps ineffectual and as pressure of material certainly renders it difficult to 
review a large number of educational books at length, we cordially invite such Members of 
the Society as are interested to consult the most recent textbooks available in cases X, Y, and Ke 
in the Library. 


Introduction to Geography. By J. C. Hix. London: Humphrey Milford at 
the Oxford University Press, 1937. Price 1s. 6d.—This is literally a new and sound 
approach to geography for the very young. The author understands that children 
are more interested in animals than in other human beings, and by cleverly told 
animal stories lays foundations for the study of climatic types. ‘The exercises at 
the end of the chapters might have been omitted, as they lack originality ; but 
the eight points of advice to teachers in the Introduction are well worth 
consideration. DRY: 


First Studies from Great Britain. (‘“‘ The World of Man,” Book I.) By CARTER 
and Simpson. London: Christophers, 1937. Price 2s. gd.—One of the best books 
ever published as an introduction to secondary school geography. By means of 
excellent maps and pictures it teaches scientific observation, appreciation of 
historical development, vivid reality with regard to physical features and man’s 
reaction to his environment. It includes the foundations for wider studies while 
giving a splendid outline of the essential features of the geography of Great Britain. 
The exercises and index of names are particularly useful. D 


Great Britain and Ireland. By E. M. Sanvers. London: George Philip and 
Son Ltd., 1937. Price 2s. 6d. (cloth), 2s. (paper).—The text consists of descrip- 
tions of a series of well-chosen pictures, the cultural landscape being kept always 
in mind. Sound teaching methods are employed by repetition in detail in the 
regional studies of the general principles laid down in the first section. It has a 


human rather than a physical bias and stresses the difficulties and problems of the 
various occupations. 


France: A Geographical Introduction. By E. Estyn Evans. London: Chris- 
tophers, 1937. Price 4s. 6d.—It is difficult to see at what stage in the curriculum 
this book may best be recommended : our schools have no time for such detail 
outside Britain, and for university students it would appear painstakingly ex- 
planatory. It will provide a working outline of the cultural geography of France 
for students whose main interest in French studies lies in some other field. Chap- 
ters are included on pre-history, history, language and literature, and (in the 
regional section) on the colonial empire. ‘There are few but conspicuously 


Yeon pictorial illustrations, an index and short bibliography of standard 
works, 


U.S.S.R. (‘Life in Other Lands.”) By Hepe Spautt. London: S.C.M. 
Press, 1938. Price 1s. 6d. 


Geography for To-day. Book I. At Home and Abroad. Edited by Stamp and 
SuccaTe. London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1937. Price 2s. od.—The 
clear descriptions of the cultural landscape of the British Isles contain more 
“atmosphere ” than is usual for a textbook. The human type in the various 
environments is vividly portrayed ; the illustrations are particularly informative, 


while the diagrams show originality and stimulate thought. A very good book 
with which to begin secondary school work. WAG 


NEW MAPS AND ATLASES 1gI 


A Revision World Geography. Compilation by a Committee of Six. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1938. Price 25. 6d. 


Map Making. By Frank Desennam, O.B.E.,M.A. London and 
Glasgow : Blackie and Son Ltd., 1936. Price 5S. 


This book, by the Professor of Geography in the University of Cambridge, 
is a model of its kind. By its intelligent use even the tyro will find that a map has 
no longer any terrors for him ; even a walk along a country road will reveal more 
than formerly, if only by an intelligent appreciation of bench marks. In the 
space of 200-odd pages the author has given clearly and briefly an account of all 
instruments likely to be of use to those interested in map making, has explained 
their workings and demonstrated by actual examples how and when they should 
be used. Copiously illustrated with drawings, and provided with valuable 
appendices, the book can be recommended as a reliable guide to the learning 
cartographer. 


Ask the Map. Books I and II. By R. H. Ducé and J. J. Hezster. London: 
Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons Ltd., 1938. Price 1s. 8d. and 2s. 2d. respectively. 


The Modern Geography Room. By V. C. Spary. London: George Philip 
and Son Ltd. Second Revised Edition, 1938. Price ts. 


Geography Teaching Films—A Report presented to the Governing Body of 
the British Film Institute by the Geography Committee of the Education Panel. 
London : The British Film Institute, 1938. Price 15. 


NEW MAPS AND ATLASES 


EUROPE 


SCOTLAND.—Ordnance Survey of Scotland.—Publications issued from 
October ist, 1937 to March gist, 1938. 


Six-inch Scale Maps (revised). Quarter Sheets with Contours in Red. 


Price 2s. each. Lanarkshire—11 SW. (1935) 3 16 NE. (1935); 11 NW. (1934). 
1: 2500 Scale Maps (revised). With Houses Stippled and with areas. 


Price 6s. 8d. each. Lanarkshire—7 :14 (1936), 11:11 (1936), 15 (1936), 
16 (1936), 17:3 (1935-36), 4 (1936), 7 (1935-36), 8 (1936). Ayrshire— 


: 1936), 14 (1936). i 
4 TE aie Scotland.—Publications issued from October Ist, 


to March gist, 1938. = 
etek Ree New Series, colour printed. Second Edition (1937). 
Solid. Price 3s. Sheet 15. Dumfriesshire NW., Lanarkshire S., Ayrshire SE., 


uhar, New Cummock, Leadhills. 
birders ehisoa With Geological Lines, uncoloured. Price gs. 3d. 
Fifeshire—28 NE., SE. Stirlingshire—23 NE., SE., 32 NW., NE., 35 NW., NE., 


SW., SE. (Revised 1936.). 
ASIA 


MALAYA.—Brunei. Sheets Brunei, Seria, Tutong. Scale 1:63, 360. F.M.S. 
Survey, 1937- 
AFRICA 


—Africa. Scale 1:2,000,000. North C. 36-37/B. 36-37. 3rd 
a ele ye neapleal Section, General Staff, No. 2871. Price 


4s. 6d. net. War Office, London, 1937. 
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UPPER EGYPT.—Africa. Scale 1: 2,000,000. North F. 36-37/G. 36-37. 
Geographical Section, General Staff, No. 2871. Price 4s. 6d. net. 
War Office, London, 1937. 


ARCTIC REGIONS 


GREENLAND.—Scale 1 : 250,000. Sheets 63, 0.3; 68, O.2; 68, 0.3 ; 68, 
0.4; 72, 0.3; 74, 0.13 74, 0.23 74, 0.3; 74, O.4. Geodetic Institute, 
Copenhagen, 1937. 


ATLASES AND WALL-MAPS 


ATLAS DER EISVERHALTNISSE DES BALTISCHEN MEERES AN 
DEN KUSTEN FINLANDS.—Risto Jurva. Helsingfors, 1937. 


DRUG ATLAS.—For Students of Pharmacy and Medicine. Compiled by W. 
Scarnell Lean, B.Pharm., Ph.C. Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd., 
1937. 


ADMIRALTY CHARTS 


INDEX SHEETS TO ADMIRALTY PUBLISHED SHEETS.—Sheets A, 
B, B1, C,.Cr1; D, D1,.B; Fy Fry G}- G1, BL Bap Liles ae ae 
M, Mz, N, Nz, O, O1, P,. P1,Q,.01, 02, R,S,Stsds Dig UUE Vs Vane 


BRITISH ISLANDS.—No. 2, Price 4s. 6d., December 1937. 


SCOTLAND.—Loch Killisport to Cuan Sound, Including Sound of Fura, No. 2326, 
Price 6s., January 1938. 


ENGLAND.—Firth of Solway, No. 1346, Price 4s. 6d., February 1938; More- 


cambe Bay, No. 2010, Price 4s. 6d., March 1938 ; Portland to St. Albans Head, 
No. 2610, Price 6s., December 1937. 


ITALY.—Port of Naples, No. 1731, Price 4s. 6d., December 1937. 


LIBYA.—Ras Ashdir to Sirte, No. 3353, Price 4s. 6d., November 1937; Sirte 
to Tolmeita, No. 3354, Price 4s. 6d., November 1937 ; Tolmeita to Es Sollum, 
No. 3355, Price 4s. 6d., November 1937. 


MITYLENE ISLAND.—Port Kalloni, No. 1668, Price 4s. 6d., November 1937. 
PALESTINE.— Jaffa Anchorage, No. 1591, Price 3s., February 1938. 


PERSIAN GULF.—Abproaches to Jezirat Yas, No. 3765, Price 4s. 6d., November 
1937- 


CHINA.—Yung-Chia-Cheng and approaches, No. 1763, Price 4s. 6d., December 
1937- 


JAPAN.—Southern approaches to Mokuho, No. 3393; Price 4s. 6d., March 1938. 


AFRICA.—West Coast: Entrance to Sierra Leone River, No. 625, Price 4s. 6d 
December 1937. x 


AUSTRALIA.—Plans on the East Coast, No. 498, Price 4s. 6d., December 1937. 


NORTH AMERICA.—Alaska : Prince William Sound, Eastern Portion, N 


, - 3363 
Price 4s. 6d., February 1938 ; Prince William Sound, Western Porti ee 
Price 4s. 6d., February 1938. » Western Portion, No. 3364, 


SOUTH AMERICA.—Approaches to Bahia del Callao, Puerto 6 
Price 4s. 6d., December 1937. Me NLR stiticnges urig 


